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Today, we know more about cancer than we could have imagined even a few short years ago. 





We’ve mapped the DNA of dozens of cancer causing genes. In the not too distant future, we will 
map thousands. That knowledge helps us pinpoint cancer’s causes more precisely. And treat your 
cancer more effectively. This is the future of personalized medicine. The results are remarkable. 
Ask the thousands of survivors who are living proof that {/1@ World Is closer to (ree. 
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BRING THE BEAUTY OF 
OUTDOORS... INDOORS 


And add acres to your floor plan. 


Open up your world and bring the 
outside in, with the new Ultimate Lift and 
Slide trom Marvin® Windows and Doors. 
Available in Pocket or Stacked door 
contigurations, theyll give you fresh 
air and sweeping views. In addition, 
Marvins exclusive hardware virtually 
disappears, providing unobstructed 
views with effortless operation. From 
now on, outside and inside are one and 
the same. See for yourself - we have 
the only full-size display in the state of 
Connecticut and we invite you to explore 
this impressive and inspirational product 


in a home-like setting, only at our Marvin 


Design Gallery in Oxtord. 


Visit us today or call tor details. 
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Ounce of prevention worth a pound of reform 


Connecticut’s looming implementation 
of “Obamacare” (“Obamacare Primer,” 
page 12) is so complex, and the potential 
for unintended consequences so great, 
that it’s all but impossible to predict who 
is right about the bottom-line impact it will 
have on the overall cost of health care and 
the health of the economy. It’s little won- 
der that it took 20 years from when Hillary 
Clinton first attempted to enact significant 
health-care reform in this country. 

Under President Obama’s “Affordable 
Care Act,” taxpayers will fund a huge ex- 
pansion of Medicare and tax “subsidies” 
for people whose income is 400 percent 
above poverty level or less, and pay for the 
administration of state “exchanges” such 
as “Access Health CT,” which has an initial 
three-year budget of $136 million. 

The 344,000 people in Connecticut who 
lack health insurance will be “fined” by the 
Internal Revenue Service as part of their 
federal tax return process if they aren’t one 


| contributors | 


* WRITER: Sarah W. Caron 





of the estimated 55,000 to 75,000 eligible 
to join Medicare or they can’t find coverage 
on their own. Assuming that most of Con- 
necticut’s uninsured can’t afford to pay 
for health insurance—as opposed to just 
choosing not to—it’s unclear how the threat 
of a fine under Obamacare will make it more 
affordable. The hope is that a significantly 
broader base of health-insurance consum- 
ers will lower everyone’s rates, but there are 
many other factors involved. Which comes 
first then, the uninsured-committing-to- 
pay-hundreds-of-dollars-a-month chicken or 
the lower-insurancerates-for-all egg? 

And when someone gains health insurance, 
it’s all but guaranteed that their consumption 
of health-care services will increase, probably 
Significantly. If we see a huge influx of people 
who have health insurance (the very goal of 
Obamacare), we will see a huge increase in 
people dealing with health problems they’ve 
just tolerated because of the cost of treat- 
ment. The initial, short-term rush on doctor’s 


“THE PIRATES OF LONG ISLAND SOUND” (PAGE 47) 


visits and medical procedures could erase any 
hope of a free-market reduction in health in- 
surance rates. 

All of which, hopefully, will steer Connecti- 
cut and the nation to a stronger discourse on 
the only thing that’s guaranteed to reduce 
the cost of health care and actually make 
people healthier: Disease prevention. 

Connecticut gave the country Lyme Dis- 
ease (“Connecticut’s War on Lyme Disease,” 
page 17), for example. For a fraction of the 
cost of administering a program to get peo- 
ple who can’t afford health insurance to sign 
up for it, one wonders what the state could 
do to come up with solutions that would sig- 
nificantly reduce the number of new Lyme 
Disease cases. The savings in doctor’s visits 
and medication for every disease that is not 
contracted would add up very quickly. 


Matt DeRienzo 
mderienzo@2 |st-centurymedia.com 
Twitter.com/mattderienzo 


| corrections | 


In our September 2013 “Best of Con- 
necticut” feature (p. 72, “Best Pie”), we 








Sarah W. Caron has a healthy obsession with pirates, and 
interestingly enough descends from the pirate-disliking Governor 
John Winthrop. She’s a freelance writer and recipe developer who 
lives in Sandy Hook with her two kids, two beagles and husband. 
Her work has recently appeared in Betty Crocker Publications, 
BELLA NYC and Yum for Kids, as well as on !Village.com. She blogs 
about Connecticut living on sarahbythesea.com. 


WRITER: Terese Karmel “THE OVERACHIEVER” (PAGE 59) 


Terese Karmel is an academic advisor and instructor in the University 
of Connecticut journalism department and a freelance writer. She 
has been a frequent contributor to Connecticut Magazine, The Blooa- 


_ Horse Magazine, sportspagemagazine.com and other publications. 


WRITER: Jodie Mozdzer Gil “WHO CONTROLS THE MEDIA?” (PAGE 65) 


Jodie Mozdzer Gil is an assistant professor of multimedia 
journalism at Southern Connecticut State University in New Haven. 
Gil previously worked as a news reporter for the Valley Independent 
Sentinel, Hartford Courant and Waterbury Republican-American. 
She Is president of the Connecticut Pro Chapter of the Society of 
Professional Journalists. 
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neglected to mention that Bill Hunniford 
has been the co-owner of American Pie 
Co.—and Audrey Day’s business _part- 
ner—for the full 20 years of the restau- 
rant’s existence. We regret the omission. 


In our September 2013 issue feature, 
“In Their Defense” (p. 44), we reported 
the following quote by Heather Brad- 
ley, president of Connecticut Coalition 
Against Puppy Mills, concerning Sean 
Silverman, owner of Puppy Love in Dan- 
bury, “The only person who’s ever admit- 
ted it’s a cruel business is Sean Silver- 
man, owner of Puppy Love in Danbury. 
He swears he’ll get out of it in two years 
when he pays off the mortgage on his 
home.” We neglected to speak to Mr. Sil- 
verman for confirmation of these remarks 
before publishing the story; he has since 
denied that he made them, and has in- 
formed us that he does not support the 
point-of-view expressed in the remarks 
attributed to him. We regret the error. 
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Obamacare Primer 


THE STATE'S HEALTHCARE MARKETPLACE — ACCESS HEALTH 
CT — STARTS OCTOBER 1. HERE’S WHAT YOU NEED TO KNOW. 





What will the launch of Obamacare mean 
for Connecticut? 

The federal Affordable Care Act, aka 
“Obamacare, goes into effect on Oct. 1, 
with the promise of extending health insur- 
ance coverage to American citizens who do 
not have it. Connecticut has been laying the 
groundwork for implementation of the law 
with the establishment of its public health in- 
surance exchange, Access Health CT. 

According to census data, 344,000 of Con- 
necticut’s 3.5 million residents lack health 
insurance. As of Oct. 1, they'll be able to sign 
up for it through Access Health CT, with 
coverage beginning on Jan. 1, 2014. 

Kevin Counihan, CEO of Access Health CT, 
says the law helps those currently uninsured 
get health care in two ways. Medicaid is being 
expanded, and will extend coverage to an esti- 
mated 55,000 to 75,000 residents of Connecti- 
cut. In addition, those residents who earn up to 
400 percent of the poverty level will be eligible 
for federal subsidies to purchase health care, 
meaning 72 percent of those with health insur- 
ance could be eligible for assistance. 

“These subsidies are significant, and 
they're powerful—and they just make an 
expensive item, which people know that 
they need, more affordable,” says Counihan. 

The exchange is the state's marketplace for 
healthcare choices for individuals and business- 
es not already on a plan or looking to change. 


There are three different insurance com- 
panies—Anthem, ConnectiCare and Healthy 
CT—that will offer insurance for individuals 
on the exchange. There are three different lev- 
els in coverage that increase or decrease ac- 
cording to a person’s age and where they live. 


How will this affect me if | don’t have 
health insurance? 

Individuals who don't buy coverage will 
be fined, unless they meet one of the crite- 
ria allowing them to opt out of the program. 
This can include being part of a religion op- 
posed to benefits from health insurance, sta- 
tus as an undocumented immigrant, being 
incarcerated, having family income below 
the threshold for filing a tax return ($10,000 
for an individual, $20,000 for a family), or if 
more than 8 percent of your income goes into 
paying for health insurance. If the govern- 
ment discovers you don't have health insur- 
ance when you file taxes, it will deduct a fine 
from any refund, or bill you through the IRS 
if you aren’ entitled to a refund. 

The penalty for not purchasing health 
care in 2014 is a fine of $95 per adult and 
$47.50 per child, up to $285 for a family, or 
1 percent of the family’s income—which- 
ever is higher. The rates increase in succes- 
sive years. In 2015, the fine rises to $325 for 
an adult and $162.50 for each child, up to 
$975 for an entire family, or 2 percent of 
the family’s income, whichever is higher. 


Affordable Health Care Act at a Glance 


In the U.S.: 


8 states 


are creating a 
hybrid of state 
and federal 
NETING 


1 4 states 


plus the District 
of Columbia are 
setting up state- 


exchanges, including 
Connecticut. 


28 states are implementing 
the default federal-facilitated exchange. 


based health insurance 


In 2016, the penalty will be $695 per adult 
and $347.50 per child, and up to $2,085 per 
family, or 2.5 percent of the family income, 
whichever is greater. 

Businesses that don’t purchase insurance 
for employees will not be fined in the first 
year, as that part of the law has been delayed 
until 2015. Consquently, fines have not been 
determined yet, according to Counihan. 


Who can use Access Health CT? 
Uninsured citizens who are 18 to 64 years 
old, small businesses with 1 to 50 employees 
and employees who receive insurance from 
their employer but pay out 9.5 percent or 
more of their salary to cover the employee 
contribution to their health insurance. 


Will taxpayers bear any direct costs from this? 

Yes. Obamacare is primarily funded 
through taxes, fines and spending cuts. 

To make coverage affordable to citizens, 
the federal government is offering subsidies 
to help defray the cost, provided via taxes. 

States are also receiving millions in fund- 
ing to create their own exchanges, and to 
expand Medicaid. 

Estimates for the cost and savings of 
Obamacare fluctuate constantly and are 
hotly debated. The Congressional Budget 
Office projects the law will cost about $1.2 
trillion over ten years to implement. But due 
to savings in medical costs and other areas, 





According to 2010 U.S. Census data, 344,000 Connecticut 
residents (10 %) are uninsured. 
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projected initial signup in first year Mi = newly eligible for Medicaid 


Access Health CT CEO Kevin Counihan says that officials project 100,000, 


or 30% of uninsured, to sign up through the health insurance exchange in 
the first year, and that 55,000 to 75,000 will become eligible for Medicaid. 
The goal is to get to 2 to 3 percent uninsured. By way of comparison, Mas- 
sachusetts Is at 4 percent and the U.S Is at 16 percent, according to the 
Kaiser Family Foundation. Connecticut Is tied for 5th best with Maine and 
Wisconsin for number of insured citizens. 
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at the time of the law’s implementation it 
was estimated that it would reduce the defi- 
cit by $143 billion from 2010 to 2019, and 
continue to decrease it in later years. 

The state’s health insurance exchange will 
operate on a federal grant until Jan. 1, 2015. 
Once the grant runs out on the first of the 
year in 2015, the exchange has to become 
self-sufficient. According to Counihan, they 
will do that with different revenue sourc- 
es—such as taxes on insurance and medical 
equipment. He says the board that governs 
Access Health CT has passed an assessment 
on all state insurance companies, whether 
they participate in the exchange or not. 


| have health insurance. How will this 
affect me? 

Access Health CT estimates that 72 per- 
cent of Connecticut residents will be eli- 
gible for federal tax subsidies—the amount 
will vary for each individual. You're eligible 
if you earn up to 400 percent of the federal 
poverty level: $46,000 annual income for an 
individual, $68,000 for a couple and $92,400 
for a family of four. A recently released 
study by the Kaiser Family Foundation ana- 
lyzing health care estimates that 48 percent 
of Americans who purchase individual in- 
surance would be eligible for subsidies at an 
average of $5,548 per year. 


How is Connecticut’s approach different 
than other states? 

The Affordable Care Act allows states 
to take control of the process of opening 
health-insurance coverage to all, or to do 
nothing and let the federal government step 
in. Connecticut is one of 14 states plus the 
District of Columbia that have chosen to 
set up their own state health insurance ex- 


change. Eight states are launching a hybrid 
where a portion is run by the state and the 
rest by the federal government, and 28 states 
are letting the federal government handle it. 

Connecticut is unique because it’s offering 
insurance options for individuals and busi- 
nesses through the same exchange. Some 
states have separate programs for individuals 
and businesses. 

Despite the delay for small busineses, Con- 
necticut is pressing forward with the enroll- 
ment portion of the exchange. Again, there 
will be no penalties for companies that don't 
provide health care for employees until that 
part of the mandate takes effect Jan. 1, 2015. 

Connecticut is also outsourcing manage- 
ment of the exchange to a third-party ven- 


dor called bswift. 


How will this affect me if I’m on the state’s 
insurance program? If I’m a state employ- 
ee? If I’m a student in Connecticut? 

There is no change for residents who are 
on the Medicare, Medicaid, Husky or CHIP 
programs. Medicaid is being expanded as 
part of the new law, and it’s estimated an ad- 
ditional 55,000 to 75,000 Connecticut resi- 
dents will be eligible. 

There are no changes to insurance pro- 
grams for state employees. 

For students, the Affordable Care Act al- 
lows individuals to remain on their parent’s 
health insurance plan up until the age of 26. 
Students can also purchase insurance plans 
through their university or college. The only 
change is that Access Health CT will give stu- 
dents another option. If they don’t purchase 
through school, and aren't on their parent's 
health insurance plan, they may qualify for 
state aid or can purchase health insurance 
through Access Health CT. | JENNIFER SWIFT | 


Connecticut has received grants totalling more than $107 million to create its health 
insurance exchange. It has spent $0 from its own coffers setting up the system. 
Four companies will participate in the exchange: Anthem, Connecticare, United 
Healthcare and Healthy Connecticut (Aetna dropped out in January 2013). 


MONTHLY BASE RATES (INDIVIDUAL) 


These are base rates, which can increase based on 
age and residence. 


CONNECTICARE: 
BRONZE SILVER GOLD 
$215.17 $269.66 $309.64 
ANTHEM: 
BRONZE SILVER GOLD 
$236.59 $299.21 $310.02 
HEALTHY CT: 
BRONZE SILVER GOLD 
$245.45 $310.02 $321.22 


NOTE: United Healthcare does not offer insurance on 
the individual level. 


For residents who don’t qualify for the exceptions to 
mandated insurance, the penalties for not buying 
insurance are: 


2014: $95 per adult and $47.50 per child (up 
to $285 for a family) or 1% of family 
income, whichever is greater. 


2015: $325 per adult and $162.50 per child (up 
to $975 for a family) or 2% of family 
income, whichever is greater. 


2016 & beyond: $695 per adult and $347.50 per 
child (up to $2,085 for a family) or 2.5% 
of family income, whichever Is greater. 

Under law, insurance companies must spend 80 

percent of premiums collected in the health ex- 

change on it customers’ medical claims and health- 
related activities to improve the quality of care. 
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COURTESY OF CUMBERLAND FARMS 


Don’t Hassle The Hoff 

A 36-year-od clerk at a Cumberland Farms 
convenience store in Shelton was criti- 
cally injured while trying to prevent thieves 
from taking life-sized cardboard cutouts of 
former “Baywatch” star David Hasselhoff. 
The signs, part of the chain’s “iced Hoffee” 
marketing push, have been popular targets 
for pranksters across the Northeast, due to 
the the campy appeal of Hasselhoff, who has 
offered to help the clerk. 


Last Laugh 

A half hour into his performance at the Com- 
cast Theatre in Hartford, headlining comedian 
Dave Chapelle walked off stage, cutting short 
his routine and leaving thousands of fans 
angry. Apparently miffed that the audience 
was making too much noise, he allegedly sat 
quietly on a stool and read from a book before 
telling the crowd “I like some of you, | hate 
some of you. | forgive some of you, but | don’t 
forgive all of you. You guys are totally ruining 
my chances for running for Congress or some- 
thing. Thank you, good night,” and departing. 


Just Say No 

Although romantic faculty-student relation- 
Ships have been strongly discouraged for 
years, UConn’s board of trustees has fol- 
lowed the lead of other major universities 
and unanimously voted to officially prohibit 
such activity. To help protect students from 
those with power or influence over them, 
faculty who now violate the new rule will be 
disciplined and, in certain cases, terminat- 
ed from employment with the school. 


Flying Fire Extinguisher 

In circumstances seemingly 
lifted from a Three Stooges 
film, an industrial accident {3 
resulted in a pressur- 
ized fire extinguisher 
flying nearly a quar- 
ter mile from a scrap metal 
recycling facility and into a 
Plainville home, where 
it made a six-inch hole 
in the roof and dam- 
aged the front lawn. 
Fortunately, no one 
was injured in the 


mishap. 
© ISTOCKPHOTO/THINKSTOCK 
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Anyone feeling fatigued or jaded about 
misplaced priorities in the world might ben- 
efit from the perspective offered by 12-year- 
old Ryan Bell of Wallingford, a 7th grader at 
James H. Moran Middle School. 

Ryan engages in fundraising on behalf 
of Heifer International, a force in the fight 
against global hunger, and a blog post on 
Heifer’s website from March of this year 
sums things up nicely. 

“Ever since we received a letter about 
Ryan Bell almost three years ago, we’ve 
known there was something extra special 
about him,” it begins. “He hasn’t had the 
easiest go in life, but he’s never let his dif- 
ferences stand in his way. And despite his 
hardships, Ryan has always wanted to make 
life easier for others. 

“As a 10-year-old, Ryan convinced his 
family that they really could be doing more 
with their annual penny auction fundraiser 
that benefited both Heifer and a local char- 
ity. He just wasn’t satisfied with the amount 
they were able to donate,” the post says. 

“In the past two years, with the help of 
his family, friends and his community, 
Ryan has raised nearly $40,000 for Heifer 
International,” it continues. “And he just 
doesn’t quit. When Ryan reached his lofty 
goal of raising $25,000 for Heifer just before 
Christmas of 2012, his first thought was that 
he should go for another Gift Ark, or $5,000 
more. When he reached that goal, he imme- 
diately said he wanted to go for $50,000.” 

His project, Heifer’s Gift of Transforma- 
tion, and his determination is inspiring and 
impressive for a young man not yet in his 
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teens—and that favorable judgment 
grows exponentially when you learn 
why “transformation” is so impor- 
tant to Ryan’s narrative. 

“I was excited when I saw the Gift 
of Transformation in the gift catalog 
because it reminds me of the trans- 
formation that I went through this 
year, Ryan says in telling his story 
on his Team Heifer page. “I want to send 
herds of heifers, llamas, and goats, flocks of 
sheep and chickens, a pen of pigs, a school 
of fish and a gaggle of geese to an underde- 
veloped area of the world and let a trans- 
formation take place as the gift is received, 
utilized and passed along. I want to give my 
own Gift of Transformation to the world.” 

His own ongoing transformation has in- 
volved 37 surgeries so far, the most recent of 
which was to lengthen his jawbone so that 
his tracheal tube can come out in another 
year. And Ryan’s mom, Laura, says the fam- 
ily is talking about surgery No. 38. 

Ryan was born with a rare genetic con- 
dition called Treacher Collins Syndrome, 
which involves underdevelopment in the 
structure of the face and head. His medical 
issues, however, have only fueled his com- 
mitment to the fight against world hunger. 

For his “innovative volunteer efforts,” 
Ryan was recently selected as a regional 
scholarship winner from the Kohl’s Cares 
Scholarship Program, which comes with 
a $1,000 award. He is among nearly 200 
students receiving the scholarship, out of 
35,000 nominees nationwide. 

For Ryan Bell, the philanthropy that is 
changing his life for the better as much as 
the long string of surgeries “started out as 
an innocent suggestion,” according to his 
mother. A few years ago, around October, 
the reality sunk in that “the Christmas lists 
were just getting out of control.” 

Laura Bell decided that for Thanksgiving 
she wanted Ryan and his 9-year-old sister, 
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Rise of a Iransformer 


RYAN BELL IS TRYING TO TRANSFORM THE WORLD EVEN 
WHILE MANAGING HIS OWN TRANSFORMATION. 


Meghan, to focus on giving. The family 
learned about Heifer International and ev- 
erything clicked. 

“I said, “This is the right match for him,” 
recalls Bell, explaining that despite her son’s 
speech issues, his first word was “elephant” 
and animals are his favorite thing. “'d be 
shocked if he didn’t go into something ani- 
mal-related down the line. He’ll tell you that 
he would like to run the zoo.” 

That first year, the family focused on rais- 
ing money to provide a trio of rabbits. At the 
beginning of October the next year, Ryan 
came to his mother and said, “I want to do 
it again but we have to better than rabbits.” 

He wanted to do a water buffalo, Bell re- 
calls, and she told him that it would require 
more serious fundraising. The following 
year, the goal was to raise enough to provide 
a family with a camel, and then Ryan tran- 
sitioned into the Ark mode, which involves 
multiple animals—and now the goal going 
forward is large-scale transformation. 

“The response that we've gotten is just 
amazing, Bell says. Consequently, “We 
talked about all the blessings in his life,” and 
what it would be like if he lived elsewhere or 
the family had fewer resources. 

As for transformations, Ryan’s is multi- 
faceted. When the Heifer advocacy process 
started, his mother says he was the kid who 
would cling to her from behind when some- 
one spoke to him. “I really made him do the 
talking, and said if he wanted to do this he 
had to explain it himself,” she says. 

Now that confident young man is articu- 
late about his mission, and he’s also confi- 
dent in other ways. “Last year we did a lot of 
facial surgeries on him,” which altered his 
appearance, Bell says. 

In his “story” on his Heifer Internation- 
al fundraising page, Ryan writes, “Now 
that it’s over .. . everyone makes a fuss 
about how good I look. But it is still just 
the same me.” | DOUG CLEMENT | 















rollage Rides 


Without a doubt, the best time to explore Connecticut is autumn, when 
the days are cool and crisp and the changing foliage can be spectacular. 
Here are a few drives you may want to try—peak foliage is from the end 
of September through mid October, depending on the weather. 
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Starting in New Milford on Route 7 and heading north to Corn- 
wall Bridge. 

Not only does this ride highlight some of the most amazing foli- 
age the Litchfield Hills has to offer, but it passes two historic cov- 
ered bridges that span the Housatonic River—Bulls Bridge in Kent, 
erected in 1842, and the iconic red Cornwall Bridge in West Corn- 
wall, built around 1864. This ride also passes through the village of 
Kent (charming shops and restaurants) and by Kent Falls State Park, 
home to a gently cascading series of waterfalls. 





Starting in Canterbury and heading north on Route 169 to North 
Woodstock. 

Route 169 is an officially designated National Scenic Byway, so 
it’s a picturesque ride through the Quiet Corner anytime of year. 
In addition to sites like the Prudence Crandall Museum in Canter- 
bury (dedicated to the State Heroine) and Roseland Cottage-Bowen 
House, a National Historic Landmark, there are plenty of rustic 
landscapes, horse farms and stone walls. 

Starting in New Milford and heading north on Route 202 to Route 45 
in New Preston, then around Lake Waramaug. 

The majority of this ride is the rolling terrain and farms of the 
lower Litchfield Hills; the village of New Preston offers a few small 
shops to visit. The real treat of this trip is the lap around Lake Wara- 
maug, arguably the most scenic body of water in the state even with- 
out a backdrop of autumnal hues. In addition to the state park here 
(fishing, boating or picnicking, anyone?), there’s the storied Hop- 
kins Inn as well as the Hopkins Vineyard—tastings and tours are 
available (please just don’t drink and drive). 


Starting in Branford and heading along the coast on Route 146 to 
Guilford, then north on Route 77 to Durham. 

With more than 12 miles of scenic roadway, this trek travels 
through a variety of landscapes, from coastline marshes to farm- 
land to woods. It also passes the Guilford green, which is lined with 
excellent restaurants and fine shops, and is bisected by the Matta- 
bassett Trail, a Blue-Blazed hiking trail that is part of the New Eng- 
land National Scenic Trail—one of only 11 such Congressionally 
protected areas in the United States—and a terrific opportunity to 
experience the changing foliage on foot. 


Starting in Sharon and heading north on Route 41 to Salisbury. 
Leaf-peeping purists will love this sojourn, which winds through 
the heart of the Litchfield Hills, offering mile after mile of unspoiled 
autumnal beauty, blazing color and idyllic countryside. It does also 
pass through civilization, including the inviting towns of Sharon, 
Lakeville and Salisbury, all replete with fine dining and shopping 
possibilities, as well as places to stay the night in case you want to 
wake up and start over again. | RAY BENDICI | 


Striking Out 

A video of a failed marriage proposal at a New 
Britain Rock Cats game posted to YouTube turned 
out to be staged by the team’s promotions depart- 
ment. According to Mike Abramson, vice president 
of marketing for the team, the clip—which garnered 
more than a million views in less than two weeks 
and extended media coverage—was part of a viral 
marketing campaign to remind fans that “you never 
know what you're going to see at a Rock Cats game.” 


Recovery Site 

After being battered by some major disasters the past 
few years—including back-to-back devastating Octo- 
ber storms—Gov. Dannel Malloy recently announced 


the launch of CTrecovers.ct.gov, a “one-stop portal” 
where information can be found about relief services 
as well as state and federal grants available in the 
aftermath of natural disasters and other emergen- 
cies. According to Malloy, “Streamlining the process 
for providing assistance will help us get our residents’ 
lives back to normal as quickly as 
possible.” 


Define “Emergency” 

In August, Cablevision subscrib- 
ers in lower Fairfield County tied 
up local 9-1-1 dispatchers with 
angry phone calls after service 
went out during a power outage 


40 minut 





Fairfield Police Department - 5,172 like this 


es ago- 


in the company’s Norwalk facility. After the barrage 
of loss-of-service complaints, police departments 
in affected towns such as Fairfield were relegated 
to issuing statements via social media and other 
outlets reminding the public that 9-1-1 is only for 
“life-threatening emergencies.” 


like | 


NOTICE: We are receiving numerous 911 calls regarding the Cablevison outage. This is 
neither an emergency or a police related concern. Please direct your inquiries to Cablevision. 


911 should only be called for Life Threatening Emergencies ONLY. 


Incidents that are not of an emergency nature may be reported to the Fairfield Police 
Department at (203) 254-4800. 


Misuse of the 911 system may result in an arrest. 
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Mammography 


3-D Mammography / Tomosynthesis 
RESULTS BEFORE YOU LEAVE THE OFFICE 





Breast Cancer facts: 

“ Awoman has a1 in 8 chance of developing 
invasive breast cancer during her lifetime 

Second leading cause of cancer death for 
women in the U.S., after lung cancer 

~ 85% of breast cancers occur in women who 
have no family history of breast cancer 

Higher breast density is associated with 
4x increased risk of breast cancer 

The mortality rate from breast cancer for 
women of all races combined is declining 
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Largest study of its kind (January, 2013) finds: 


40% increase in the detection 
of invasive breast cancers with 
use of 3D/Tomosynthesis! 


“3-D Tomosynthesis is the best tool available in the fight against breast cancer” 


We are pleased to be the only practice in Connecticut to perform 
3-D breast tomosynthesis for every one of our patients ! 


“> Superior Technology “ Personalized Care 
\/ 


** Increased Cancer Detection “* Fewer Repeat Views 
“* Reduced Recall Rate “* Don’t Delay, Early Detection Saves Lives 


¢ You Have a Choice Where You Have Your Mammogram Performed 














Ubmen's Choice Mammography 


888 White Plains Road, Suite #206 
Neil T. Specht, M.D. 
Medical Director Trumbull, CT 06611 « (203) 445-0101 





For more information, see page 98 
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Connecticut’s War on Lyme Disease 


DO WE HAVE TO KILL MORE DEER T0 ELIMINATE DISEASE-CARRYING TICKS? 


Nearly 40 years after its dramatic emer- 
gence in southeastern Connecticut, Lyme 
disease—an infection caused by the bite of 
Ixodes scapularis, or black-legged “deer” 
tick—is epidemic in Connecticut. Though 
it's readily curable (primarily with a two to 
three-week course of doxycycline), we've had 
less luck coming up with ways to prevent the 
new cases that break out each year. The dif- 
ferent strategies that have been undertaken 
range from encouraging personal responsi- 
bility (wearing protective clothing, spraying 
with the tick repellents DEET and Perme- 
thrin, showering after a walk in the woods, 
building “tick-free” zones in our yards) to 
broader public health (vaccine development) 
and policy (culling of deer populations) ini- 
tiatives—with varying levels of success. 

According to certain researchers, Lyme 
has existed in America for thousands of 
years. But it wasnt fully described—or given 
its name—until 1975, when a cluster of cases 
in Southeastern Connecticut (including 
Lyme and Old Lyme), thought to be juvenile 
rheumatoid arthritis, were investigated by 
doctors David Snydman and Allen Steere of 
the Epidemic Intelligence Service (a branch 
of the federal Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention) and others from New Ha- 
vens Yale University. Ten years later, a Lyme 
disease-testing program conducted by the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion and Connecticut Department of Public 
Health found the greatest prevalence of the 
disease was still limited to towns east of the 
Connecticut River. 

“Throughout the 1980s, wed see cases in 
the high hundreds per 100,000 population in 
eastern Connecticut, sometimes even more 
than 1,000, says state etymologist Kirby 
Stafford, who's also vice-director and chief 
etymologist at New Haven’s Connecticut Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station. In the 1990s, 
however, the disease started moving north 
and west. “It was like a wave effect,’ Stafford 
says. “For a number of years, the highest 
reported incidence of Lyme disease was in 
Litchfield County, while the cases in eastern 
Connecticut fell to about 300 or so. Now it’s 
dropped in Litchfield County, too.” 

While the disease now affects all parts of 


Connecticut—as it spread to other states, 
ours long reported the greatest number of 
new cases each year—Stafford says we've 
reached “kind of a saturation point. The gen- 
eral trend for many years was upward, but 
the numbers have actually gone down for a 
couple of years.” 

In September, the Centers for Disease 
Control (CDC) reported that as of 2011—the 
last year for which all the numbers are in— 
the states with the highest incidence of Lyme 
are Delaware (with 85 cases per 100,000 pop- 
ulation) and Vermont (with 76 per 100,000). 
Connecticut is now ranked at No. 5 (56 per 
100,000, as compared to a relatively whop- 
ping 134 cases in 2002). But a month earlier, 
the CDC had already stated how misleading 
these estimates can be, pointing out that the 
nationwide incidence of Lyme disease each 
year is not 30,000, as routinely reported, but 
closer to 10 times that number. 

Attempts to get a grip on accurate case 
counts are foiled by a number of factors, 
beginning with whether doctors bother to 
report their Lyme patients to local health de- 
partments. Numbers generally go up when 
these departments do active surveillance (ac- 
tually seeking out case reports from labs and 
doctors) as opposed to passive surveillance 
(waiting for these reports to come to them). 
The discrepancy can be striking: “When we 
did active surveillance,’ says Dr. James Mc- 
Donald of the Rhode Island Department of 
Health, “we counted about 800 cases a year. 
Now, it hovers around 150 to 200° 

Compounding the problem is that there's 
no reliable diagnostic indicator for Lyme. 
Peter Wild, executive director of the Lyme 
Research Alliance in Stamford, notes that the 
blood test currently in use “is only 65 per- 
cent effective.” He adds that the bullseye rash 
that’s considered a classic “tell” that one has 
been infected with Lyme-causing bacterium 
(Borrelia burgdorferi) may or may not ap- 
pear. In addition, it's long been known that 
early symptoms of Lyme disease—fatigue, 
aches and pains, low-grade fever—mimic the 
symptoms of other illnesses. 

“Not everyone who is treated for Lyme has 
a blood test,’ says Randall Nelson, state veteri- 
narian and senior-level epidemiologist for the 





Connecticut Department of Public Health. 
“Oftentimes, doctors who are treating it are 
doing so simply based upon their best guess.’ 

There's little argument that historically, the 
best defense against infectious diseases has 
been vaccination. In 1998, the FDA approved 
a Lyme vaccine, LYMErix, which reduced 
new cases of the disease by nearly 80 percent. 
Yet, in 2001, manufacturer SmithKline Bee- 
cham voluntarily withdrew LYMErix from 
the market amidst problems with sales and 
reports by some who were vaccinated that as 
a result, they developed musculoskeletal ail- 
ments including arthritis. 

A class-action suit was brought against 
SmithKline Beecham, claiming that the vac- 
cine was harmful. Dr. Peter Krause, senior 
research scientist at Yale University School 
of Public Health—who participated in the 
development and testing of LYMErix—says, 
“The data supporting such a claim just isn't 
there. Within any immunized population, 
there will always be a certain percentage of 
people who will develop the disease in ques- 
tion, which probably would have developed 
anyway. But because it happened around the 
time they got the vaccine, these people as- 
sume the vaccine was responsible. 

“Theres still great interest in developing a 
vaccine, he adds, “but it probably won't ap- 
pear in the near future,’ 

Deer are one of the most important links 
in the cycle that spreads Lyme disease. 
“Adult female ticks feed on the deer; when 
engorged, they drop off and lay 2,000-3,000 
eggs, says Stafford. 

He points out that one can trace the his- 
tory of Lyme by charting the ebb and flow of 
native deer populations since American Co- 
lonial times. “There was a Swedish naturalist 
named Pehr (Peter) Kalm who came to the 
US. around 1750, and for 20 years published 
a journal of his travels that noted how bad 
the ticks were,’ he says. “A century later, the 
state etymologist of New York traveled the 
same route Kalm had and reported that he 
couldnt find any ticks. What had happened 
in the intervening 100 years? Well, the forests 
were cut down, largely for agriculture, and 
the deer were hunted out. The best estimate 
we have for the number of deer we had in 
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Connecticut in 1896 is 12 animals.” 
In the 20th century, as farming moved 
Vo ~~ westward and New Englanders began build- 
Gi 4 . - ing and heating their homes with fuel sources 
other than wood, forests gradually returned, 


and the deer with them. “Now, a lot of people 
POTPOURRI DESIGNS 4 | | in Connecticut may see more than 12 deer in 
CLOTHING FOR ALL YOUR LIFESTYLE S@gey 7 hy) their back yards any given day,’ says Stafford. 
Wz The deer population in certain communi- 
ties seems overwhelming. In 1995, in Gro- 
ton, it had reached 70 to 80 per square mile. 
“They were reporting 20 new cases of Lyme 
RIDGEFIELD ih , : a year, says Howard Kilpatrick, a wildlife bi- 
423 MAIN STREET ay 4 — ‘ ologist (and manager of the deer program) 
a BS with Connecticut's Department of Energy 
& Environmental Protection (DEEP). So, 
WEST HARTFORD B. {ae | DEEP undertook a project in which the deer 
973 FARMINGTON AVENUE | an k eT population in the area was reduced to 12 per 
ae e square mile through a controlled hunt, and 
that number was maintained for five years. 
NEW CANAAN aw “Cases of Lyme dropped to two or three a 
103 ELM STREET \\ Sw Sah year,” Kilpatrick says. “They've continued to 
’ a allow hunting in that community.” 

Such successful deer-herd culling is not an 
easy achievement, and it’s one that has to be 
Fi i» approved on a town-by-town basis. “There 

will always be anti-hunting groups that op- 
WWW.LYNEVANS.COM pose killing deer,’ Kilpatrick says. Bringing 
the herd numbers low enough to affect the 
spread of Lyme (as indicated by this study) 
means killing up to 80 or 90 percent. A grow- 
ing number of municipalities in Connecticut 
have been willing to make the sacrifice, par- 
ticularly in Fairfield County. “The towns of 
Wilton, Ridgefield, Redding and Darien have 
all opened lands to hunting because of con- 
cerns about too many deer. Fifteen years ago, 
that wasn't the case,’ he says. 

DEEP’s current deer study, centered on 
Masons Island, strives to reduce tick popu- 
lations without killing their hosts. Deer are 
attracted to feed stations outfitted with paint 
rollers that apply a tickicide to their heads 
and necks. Now in its fifth year, the project 
has reduced tick numbers by half. A similar 
strategy has been tried with field mice, an- 
other critical player in the development of 
Lyme—theyre the primary incubators for 
nymph-stage ticks, and carriers of the bacte- 
rium that these ticks transfer to other hosts. 
Mice enter a bait-box and get painted with 





Voted Best in Estate and Antique Jewelry » 2006, 2007, 2008, 2009, 2010, 2011, 2012, 2013 fipronil (the active ingredient in Frontline 
tick repellent). For up to a month, any tick 
“Peter stands behind what he sells and services!” that enters their nests is killed. “The down- 


side,’ says Stafford, “is that this approach 


P S h l tends to be very expensive, as mice have a 
eter uc A" J Cwelers very small home-range of a half-acre or so. 
Estate and Antique Jewelry “We know we can kill ticks, but trying to 


demonstrate the impact of that on disease 
has been much, much tougher,’ he adds. 
“You can reduce their numbers, but it only 
takes one tick to spread Lyme disease.” 
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In-store and Online 


1137 High Ridge Road ¢ Stamford, CT ¢ 203.327.0024 « www.PeterSuchyJewelers.com SP ERANDIEHI 
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MASONICARE AT HOME 
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“Masonicare 1s 
here for me — 


and my mom.” 





Do you worry about a parent or other relative who needs assistance to live 
independently? Our carefully screened and specially trained caregivers 
of Masonicare at Home provide private, non-medical home care. They 
can assist with bathing, dressing, personal care, meal preparation, and 
medication reminders up to 24-hours a day. 


We understand how important it is to seniors to remain in the comfort and 
familiarity of their homes if possible — and how important it is to you that 
your loved one be safe and comfortable with someone you trust. 


For more information on how Masonicare at Home can 
help, call our referral line at 203-679-5888. 


, Vlasonicare 
stat Home %& 


www.masonicare.org 





For more than 100 years, Masonicare has been caring for Connecticut seniors. 
uf Masonicare at Home is a registered homemaker-companion agency with the state of Connecticut. 





For more information, see page 98 
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to see our wide selection of New and 
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OPEN HOUSES 


We are Whito sas rong 
y. November 3, 1:00 pm 
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Scan the QR code to 
register for an Open House 
or contact us to schedule 

r aprivate tour. 


Greenwich, CT | 203 302 3900 | www.whitbyschool.org 
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BY PAT GRANDJEAN 


Stepping Out 


1. Models and guests at the Northwest Connecticut Arts Council’s Celebration 
of Art & Culture Garden Party show off handpainted dresses by New Milford 
designer Abigail Vona (pictured, center bottom in blue). The event, held at the 
Harwinton home and gardens of Victoria Elliot and Dr. Marvin McMillen, also 
featured music by Terra Coda and the staff and students of Litchfield Jazz 
Camp. (photo by Austin Vaughn) 


2. Patrick Smith and Elese Reid toast the Northwest Connecticut Arts Council’s 
garden party. (photo by Nancy DePecol) 


3. Taking a breather at the Nutmeg Big Brothers Big Sisters Invitational Golf 
Classic are (/-r) Big Sister Ana Robles and her Little Sister, Yesenia, and Little 
Brother Troy and his Big Brother, Tracey May. Troy and Tracey were speakers 
at the event, which took place at the Hartford Golf Club in West Hartford and 
raised more than $150,000 for the organization. Participants included NBC 
Connecticut’s morning news anchor Brad Drazen, who 
served as master of ceremonies, and meteorologist 
Bob Maxon, who golfed. (photo by Brian Kelly/Nutmeg 
Big Brothers Big Sisters) 





4. Golf was also the focus of Tee Off With Women, 
Community Renewal Team (CRT) of Hartford’s fund- 
raising tournament at Indian Hill Country Club in 
Newington. Proceeds benefited the domestic violence 
programs at CRT and Interval House. Pictured (/-r) 
is the foursome from longtime CRT sponsor Goodwin 
College: Janet Jefford, Sandy Wirth, Angela Skyers and 
Nicole Miller. (photo by Mick Melvin) 


5. Among the 300 revelers partying Under the Stars— 
a benefit for Greenwich Hospital’s Neonatal Intensive 
Care Unit and Pediatric Services Department, hosted 
by Riverside Yacht Club—are (/-r) Dr. Lai Ming Yu, Dr. 
Modestus Lee and Seth and Gail Turkeltaub. (photo by 
Elaine Ubina) 





6. (L-r) Under the Stars cochairs Jessica Reardon, Lauren 
O’Malley and Mini Nunna. (photo by Elaine Ubifa) 
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To submit photos, contact Pat Grandjean at (203) 789-5223, or pgrandjean@connecticutmag.com. 
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MARY YOUNGLOVE 


PHOTOS: GLASSES, BAG AND SHOE BY ROBERT LEVIN 


| first | style 











1. Tacori silver triple-strand bracelet 
with faceted quartz and neolite 
turquoise, $990, at Baribault 
Jewelers, Glastonbury, 860/633- 
1727, baribaultjewelers.com. 


oe 2a Or ita gs 


2. Roberto Cavalli sunglasses, 
$299 at OptiCare, Waterbury, 
203/574-2020, and other locations, 


WILD THING. opticarepc.com. 

Foxy black Ss 3. Red vegan leather cross-body 
faux fur vest yy tote bag, $120, at Flirt, Hamden, 
with color accents, — 203/287-0092, flirtboutiquect.com. 


$440, faux leather 
slim pant, $155, 

and red tank, $90, 

at Helen Ainson 
Darien, 203/655-9841, 
helenainson.com. 


4. Sultry suede corset sandal by Kate 
Spade, $375, at Shoe-Inn, Westport, 
203/227-9246, shoeinn.com. 


i 
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Simply elegant Ailee 
leather flat studded 
knee boot, $325, at 
Michael Kors, Danbury 
Fair Mall, 203/748-4300, 
michaelkors.com. 


Ippolita sterling silver 
necklace, $895, shown 
with large onyx teardrop 
enhancer, $795, at Lux 
Bond & Green, West 
Hartford, 860/521-3015, and 
other locations, /bgreencom. 





DKNY snake-embossed and 

studded leather tote bag, $445, 

at Lord & Taylor, Westfarms, as 
860/521-8411, and other locations, 
lordandtaylor.com. 


Rag & Bone leather and houndstooth 
knit gloves, $225, at Saks Fifth 
Avenue, Greenwich, 203/862-5300, 
saksfifthavenue.com. 
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first style 





BLACK AND BLUE. 

Navy ponte knit jacket 

1. Laser-cut titanium sunglasses, at Kennedy & Perkins, New Haven, with black leather 
203/624-3145, and other locations, Kennedyandperkins.com. trim, $455, cobalt 

2. Peter Indorf-designed 18K gold and silver Cosmos triple-drop | chiffon blouse with 
earrings with diamonds and sapphires, $1,795, drape neck, $145, and 

at Peter Indorf Jewelers, New Haven, . skinny stretch jeans, 
203/776-4833, and Madison, 203/245- q $225, at Stackpole 
5700, peterindorf.com. | Moore Tryon/ 

_ Saffiano leather Selma East West Satchel , Tuesdays, Hartford, 
by MICHAEL Michael Kors, $358, at Macy’s, é 860/247-1999, 
Westfarms, 860/561-3030, macys.com. | stackpolemoore- 

. Dotted hair calf tuxedo slipper flats, $69, Tr, = . q tryon.com. 


at Lord & Taylor, Westfield Trumbull Mall, 
203/374-5700, lordandtaylorcom. 


. Essie Butler Please nail polish, $8, at meee: | etal | 
Bluemercury, New Canaan, 203/972-7100, St ieee ) | | 
and other locations, b/uemercury.com. = , a 


PHOTOS: GLASSES, EARRINGS, BAG, BLUE SHOES, NAIL POLISH BY ROBERT LEVIN 
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FALL INTO | 
A BiG oad le, 


< 10X FREE ODDS 
| ON CRAPS 


; NEW ENGLAND'S BEST DICE GAME 


“NO VIG. BUY BETS. 















GET REVVED UP! 


LINCOLN MKZ 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 27 ° 4PM 
We will randomly select five lucky winners for these great prizes: 


GRAND-PRIZE WINNER 2013 Lincoln® MKZ 


2 Prize: *5,000 CASH 
3° Prize: $2,500 CASH 


4TH Prize: $1,500 in Pequot Outpost Mobil® Gas Cards * 
5'4 Prize: *1,500 in Pequot Outpost Mobil® Gas Cards EVERY COMPETITOR. 
EVERY OFFER. 


WE'LL MATCH THEM! 


“Offers from CT, NJ, NY and RI only. Match offer valid up to $500. Rules & Restrictions may apply. 
Complete details available at any Foxwoods Rewards location. 


2 ROAAKCD DS 


EARN ENTRIES 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 1 THROUGH SATURDAY, OCTOBER 26 


e Receive one free entry each day at any self-service kiosk 
e Get one additional entry for every two rewards points earned 
e Receive double entries on Sundays, October 6, 13, and 20 





Must activate your entries at any self-service kiosk from 6am - 3pm on Sunday, October 27. Earn entries by RESORT + CASIN O 
playing your favorite slot and table games starting at 6am, October 1 through 5:59am, October 27. Winner 
will be announced and posted throughout the property. All winners have 30 minutes to claim their prize. Make, 

FOXWOODS.COM 


model and color may vary. 





COURTESY OF FOXWOODS 













Autumn is a time of romance in Mystic Country | 


MYSTIC.ORG | ADVERTISING SECTION 


By Michelle Bodak Acri 


Frost on the pumpkin and the crisp scent of logs on the 
fire, thick sweaters to cozy into, warm hands to hold and a 
landscape painted with the spectacular crimsons and yel- 
lows, umbers and oranges of the season.... 

Indeed, it’s a glorious time of year here in Mystic Country, 
one in which it's easy to fall in love—whether for the first 
time or all over again. Consider this your invitation to come 
Share it with your certain someone, be it at a quiet table for 
two in a candlelit restaurant, a posh resort where the pillow 
talk is long and leisurely, a spa that knows how to rub you 
just the right way, or a casino (or two) where the sky’s the 
limit. The options are seemingly endless and the weather’s 
just right. We'll be waiting. 


LEARNING EXCHANGE 

Looking to stimulate a little lively conver- 
Sation (you do know what they say about a 
healthy brain)? Consider a jaunt for two through 
20,000 years of Native and natural history at 
the Mashantucket Pequot Museum & Research 
Center (800/411-9671, pequotmuseum.org). 
This massive 308,000-square-foot museum 
takes inquisitive couples from the last Ice Age 
to the present as it shares the story of the 
Mashantucket Pequot Tribal Nation, the histo- 
ries and cultures of various other tribes and the 
region’s natural history. Immersive exhibits trans- 
port you, among other locations, deep into a gla- 
cial crevasse, smack into the middle of a thriving 


16th-century Pequot village and 185 feet straight 


Ni a 4 a 
Vii 


PROTO. BY MICHAEL MELFORD, COURTESY OF MYSTIC COUNTRY, CONNECTICUT 


up In a Stone-and-glass tower that provides some 
pretty impressive views of the region—you might 
want to hold hands for this one. 

Key dates for a visit include Sept. 28, 
when the Mashantucket Pequot Museum, a 
Smithsonian affillate museum, proudly partici- 
pates in Smithsonian magazine’s Museum Day 
Live, which means that if you visit smithsonian- 
mag.com/museumday you can print out a ticket 
valid for two free admissions that day—nothing 
wrong with a cheap date! Saturday, Oct. 5, 
meanwhile, marks the debut of Native New 
England Now: Celebrating Six Years of NEFA’s 
Native Arts Program. The exhibit, presented in 
partnership with the New England Foundation 
for the Arts (NEFA) and on display through 

Jan. 4, high- 
lights the work 
of regional Native 
artists Supported 
by NEFA’s Native 
American Arts 
grant program. 
As for flexing 
more than your 
mental muscles: 
a museum-spon- 


sored kayak tour of the Mystic River, scheduled 
for Oct. 12, will take participants past the origi- 
nal Mashantucket Pequot reservation at Noank, 
explore Pequot participation in the maritime 
trades and teach about sites of special cultural 
Significance to the Pequots, including Masons 
Island. 


HOT DATE 


Want sexy? You got it: Nine-time Grammy 
Award-winner John Legend is live at the MGM 
Grand Theater at Foxwoods Resort Casino (800/ 
FOXWOODS, foxwoods.com) on Oct. 20 as part 
of his “Made to Love” tour. 

Expect a selection of Mr. Wonderful’s hottest 
hits, aS well aS oh-so-smooth tracks such as 
“Who Do We Think We Are,” “Made to Love,” 
and “All of Me,” from Legend’s new album Love 
in the Future. 

And, since we're going for the “wow” factor 
here, start the night off right with a table for 
two at Paragon on the 24th floor of the Grand 
Pequot Tower—talk about a view! Folks around 
here consider this AAA Four-Diamond award 
winner the pinnacle of sophisticated dining at 
Foxwoods. Its French- and Asian-influenced 
menu tempts with inspired dishes like Sriracha- 
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seared Hawaiian ahi with mango and daikon 
Slaw, and confit duck rillettes with gaufrette 
potato, mache, pickled onions and camem- 
bert. Traditional caviar service features Siberian 
Black River Osetra caviar. 

But wait: the night is still young. After the 
concert lets out, zip across the gaming floor to 
Shrine for a late-night cocktail (hello, sake san- 

gria) and some full-throttle dancing, or, should 
CHAMPIONSHIPS V AVA os OLYMPIC you prefer to chill, over to Alta Strada for an 
GOLD MEDALS amazing dessert (perhaps tiramisu or the Meyer 

lemon bombé) and a glass of bubbly. 


...together. The Bowerbird (860/434-3562, 

; A N D H EF ‘ i) S T | [ L + U N (e Pa Y . thebowerbird.com) is the place to do it. This 
Old Lyme landmark, celebrating its 24th year 
in the biz, has something for everyone. The 
specialty is what the folks here like to call 
“impulsive necessities” —4,500 square feet of 
them as a matter of fact. That, happy couples, 
MICHAEL JORDAN RESTAURANTS AT MOHEGAN SUN can (and does) mean anything and everything 
from home to garden accessories, baby gifts to 
gourmet treats, fine stationery to skin care and 
much more. Seriously: more than 2,000 ven- 
; dors are represented here—more than enough 

MICHNEULORD NES LIN ® - @@sportcafe SOLES} D) ofo to make an afternoon of it. For him? Extend 
barbecue season just a bit longer with a BBQ 

Branding lron that comes with changeable 
letters to personalize steaks and burgers, or 
get him started with his own set of Geography 
Collection drinking glasses: frosted-glass tum- 
blers screen-printed to depict all 50 states, 


assorted countries and special regions. The 
ladies, of course, all love to check out the latest 
7 ho Veras. Bittersweet, a new fabric for Fall 2013, 


One Mohegan Sun Blvd. «= Uncasville, CT » 06382 


is the perfect blend of all the fall colors we love. 
Michael Michaud’s handcrafted bronze Pea 
What better way to boost your spirits than with a . Pod necklace with freshwater pearls to repre- 


spa treatment? Let us ease your stress in a warm, “* sent the number of peas in your pod is an in- 
demand choice in the jewelry section—and bet- 


ter yet, made in the USA. And then there’s the 
bamboo cable-knit throw in fall-friendly saffron 
to cuddle under—you two take it from there. 


welcoming environment. Enjoy a relaxing 
massage, a pampering facial or treat 
yourself to a manicure and pedicure. For 
those in recovery, be sure to ask about 


our Fragile Client Treatments. For a . pUOL NELAA 

complete list of all we have to offer, , -~ 5 Does a massage sound good right about now? 
Any of The Spa at Norwich Inn’s (860/886-2401, 
thespaatnorwichinn.com) 50-minute massages 


call or visit our website. 


1-800-ASK-4-SPA (275-4772) ; : can be booked for two in the Duet Treatment 
TheSpaAtNorwichInn.com 4 Room, where individual therapists massage each 
person on a separate table. Swedish Spa, Deep 

AGE ~), SIT Tissue, Native Hot Stone Therapy... it’s tough to 

€ a af 4 choose. Our vote: the Relaxation Ritual, which 


orwichs fn . ; relies on a lingering head, neck and shoulder 
massage and foot massage with hot stones to tar- 

get the areas where we all seem to harbor stress. 
Scrumptious seasonal treatments (available 
through Nov. 30) include: a Pear and Grape 
Facial packed with essential vitamins and anti- 
oxidants to renew, nourish and protect skin; a 
Cranberry Body Scrub to buff up tired summer 
skin; a Cranberry Body Wrap that includes a face- 
607 West Thames Street, Norwich, Connecticut 06360 and-scalp massage while you're wrapped up tight; 
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and a Cranberry Manicure and Pedicure. Breathe 
in that invigorating fresh cranberry aroma! 

The spa’s Rejuvenation Package includes a 
romantic overnight in one of the historic inn’s 
handsome guest rooms, your choice of two 
50-minute spa services, a fitness class, afternoon 
tea and scones, a wine tasting, a three-course 
gourmet dinner and a breakfast at Kensington’s, 
full use of the spa facility as well as complimentary 
morning walk, morning meditation, make-up color 
analysis and more. Go ahead, you both deserve it. 


A REAL BREWHAHA 

Mohegan Sun (888/226-7711, mohegan- 
sun.com) kicks off October with a weekend- 
long celebration of one of the oldest, most 
finely crafted beverages of them all: Beer. 
The second-annual Sun BrewFest runs Oct. 4 
through 6, and will include two separate tasting 
sessions (Oct. 4 and Oct. 5, from 7 p.m. to 11 
p.m.) featuring more than 100(!) varieties of 
crafts and microbrews, imports, domestics and 
limited editions. Beers on tap will include Goose 
Island, Newcastle, Dogfish Head and Long Trail, 
and guests will receive a souvenir mini-pilsner 
glass for tasting two-ounce pours from the vari- 
ous breweries. Eats from a variety of Mohegan 
Sun restaurants will be offered, live bands 
Start at 7 p.m. each night, home-brew dem- 
onstrations will take place between sets and, 
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85 Lyme St. Old Lyme, CT * (860)434-2600 
www.oldlymeinn.com 
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yes, there will even be 
foosball and air hockey 
for guests to play. It’s 
a party date, every- 
one! The fun continues 
Sunday morning, Oct. 
6, from 11 a.m. to 2 
p.m. at BrewBrunch, 
where all the brunch 
favorites are made with 
beer. Think Drunken 
Beef Goulash, Beer- 
and-Cheese__ Risotto, 
Raspberry-Wheat French Toast, even Shock 
Top ice creams created by the Mohegan Sun 
pastry department with Shock Top’s Honey- 
Apple and Pumpkin-Wheat beer. 

Want still more under the Sun? Indulge in a 
couples massage at Elemis Spa, score some hot 
tickets for Mohegan Sun Arena (top events this fall 
include the “So You Think You Can Dance” tour on 
Oct. 18, Bon Jovi on Oct. 25 and Keith Urban Nov. 
15-16), stop by VISTA Lounge for a cocktail under 
the stars, or maybe even spend the night: Mohegan 
Sun’s “Dine Then Stay In A World At Play” package 
includes a one-night stay and $100 credit to either 
Ballo Italian Restaurant & Social Club, Bobby Flay’s 
Bar Americain, Todd English’s Tuscany, Jasper 
White’s Summer Shack or Michael Jordan’s Steak 
House. Speaking of which ... 


e 
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Relax with a couples massage at The Spa at Norwich Inn 


NOW, THAT’S A STEAK 

Classic but contemporary, sophisticated 
but not stuffy, Michael Jordan’s Steak House 
(860/862-8600, mohegansun.com/dining/m|- 
steakhouse.html) is the place for those with 
USDA Prime on the mind at Mohegan Sun. 

Taking its cue from the approach to suc- 
cess of its namesake, the promise here is one 
of “excellence served daily”—and the menu 
reflects it. Juicy options include USDA Prime 
New York strip aged 28 days, center-cut filet 
mignon in seasoned butter, MJ’s USDA Prime 
Delmonico in garlic-balsamic vinegar jus, skirt 
steak with salsa verde, Parmesan and charred 
lemon, and a Porterhouse for Two served with 
a trio of sauces. But wait: would you like to add 
a signature crust like Black Truffle-Parmesan 


_ 





Connecticut is bursting 
with things for you and your 
family to see and do this 
year. Get your road map to it 
all in “Connecticut Travel,” 
a big, colorful, idea-packed 
Special section now online 
at connecticutmag.com 


You'll be amazed by all 
the fun you can find 
right outside your door. 
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MASHANTUCKET 


Pequot Museum 
& RESEARCH CENTER 





Native New England Now 


Celebrating Six Years of 
NEFA’s Native Arts Program 


« Native New England Now 
Works of art by more than 20 Native artists 
on display Saturday, Oct. 5, 2013-Saturday, 


MASHANTUCKET Jan. 4, 2014, 9 am-5 pm 


PEQUOT 
<@e MUSEUM 


& RESEARCH CENTER 


¢ Quarterly Conversations: Native New England 
Contemporary Art, Saturday, Nov. 16, 2-4 pm 


« Winter Moon Market, Saturday, Nov. 30, 
noon-4 pm 





Visit pbequotmuseum.org for complete details. 


nefa 


NEW ENGLAND FOUNDATION FOR THE ARTS 


Open Wed-Sat, 9 am-5 pm, last 
admission 4 pm 

110 Pequot Trail, Mashantucket, CT 
06338 - 800-411-9671 « I-95, Exit 92 


pequotmuseum.org 
© Smithsonian Affliate Se AAA Connecticut 


stil! revelutionar 


Your Must Have Guide. 


CONNECTICUT 


M A G A Z 


e Connecticut & Northeast Travel 
e Summer Dining Guide 
e Fashion & Shopping 


e Connecticut Bargains 
e Best of Connecticut 
e Rating the Towns 


12 issues only $f 9.97 


Subscribe online at connecticutmag.com or call 800-974-2001 


Look stylish 
AND be able to read! 


Large selection of reading glasses 
including solar readers. 


The Bowerbird 


=——= Home of Impulsive Necessities® = 


Best of Connecticut ® Winner For Best Gift Shop! 
Old Lyme Marketplace, Old Lyme, CT 860.434.3562 www.thebowerbird.com 
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Drinks at the Wind Bar, 
Mohegan Sun 








or Spicy Black Pepper-Hoisin? Perhaps some 
jumbo lump crab, smoked blue cheese butter 
or foie gras on top? And but of course you will 
need the lobster mashed potatoes on the side. 
No need to move anytime soon. There’s an 
award-winning wine list to linger over and Baked 
Alaska (with candied almonds and butterscotch 
sauce!) to be made. Success tastes sweet. 


SOMETHING OLD, 
SOMETHING NEW 

The building that now houses the Old Lyme 
Inn (860/434-2600, oldlymeinn.com) was 
constructed circa 1856 by the Champlain fam- 
ily and was the center of a 300-acre working 
farm. In fact, at the turn of the century many of 
Old Lyme’s famous Impressionist artists hauled 
their painting wagons into the farm’s fields and 
woodlands, and used its barn as a studio. 

During construction of the Connecticut 
Turnpike in the 1950s, the Champlain family 
home was sold, became the Barbizon Oak Inn 
and eventually the Old Lyme Inn—a cherished 
local landmark that by the time Old Lyme 
residents Kenneth and Christine Kitchings pur- 
chased it in 2011 had grown tired and neglect- 
ed. The Kitchings’ goal: to bring the local icon 
right “back to life” and in the process provide 
their community with “a place to eat, drink and 
celebrate life.” They’ve been doing just that 
since reopening in April 2012. 

Each of the 13 guest rooms here have been 
fully restored so that new (flat-screen televi- 
sions, gas fireplaces and organic linens) and 
old (antique furniture original to the inn and 
local artwork) mix nicely. The SideDoor Jazz 
Club, owner Ken Kitchings’ “long-cherished” 
dream, opened at the inn in May 2013, and 
executive chef Jacob Ennis, whose background 
includes stints at the venerated White Barn Inn 
in Kennebunkport, Me., and The Horned Dorset 
Primavera Resort in Rincon, Puerto Rico, just 
took over the helm in early September. His 
Specialty: farm-to-table cuisine. 

Cool jazz, farm freshness and an alluring 
place to lay your head. Can you say, “Weekend 
getaway”? 


COURTESY OF MOHEGAN SUN 
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best are made by Mohegan sun, 


orrae 


A 10,000-seat Arena, 1,200 hotel rooms, 
75 shops, restaurants and bars, three casinos 


and a world-class golf course and sr 
life’s millions of moments, some of the very 







Hartford fu 
HealthCare 


Bringing a world of cancer care 
right to your community. 


Breast cancer knows no boundaries. That’s why Hartford HealthCare offers outstanding care 
throughout the region. We have more than 100 breast cancer specialists, armed with nationally 
recognized treatments, advanced technologies and access to the latest clinical trials and research, 
along with a network of services ranging from home care to laboratory services and rehabilitation 
therapies. And our exceptional staff, including breast nurse navigators, helps coordinate your care 
and support you during your cancer journey. 


To connect with the right cancer care specialist, call Cancer Connect: 855.255.6181 


Backus Hospital | Hartford Hospital | The Hospital of Central Connecticut | MidState Medical Center | 
Windham Hospital | Institute of Living | Natchaug Hospital | Rushford | Hartford HealthCare Medical Group | 
Integrated Care Partners | VNA HealthCare | Clinical Laboratory Partners | Hartford HealthCare Rehabilitation 
Network | Central Connecticut Senior Health Services | Jefferson House | Cedar Mountain Commons 


For more information, see page 98 
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| this month | the short list 
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A ALL OF ME 


Grammy-winning R&B singer/songwriter 
John Legend began his career while he was 
a student at the University of Pennsylvania in 
the 1990s when he was known as John Ste- 
phens, a session musician and back up vo- 
calist. He collaborated with Lauryn Hill and 
Joan Osborne and went on to sing vocals for 
then up-and-comer Kanye West in 2001. But 
after he recorded his first album Get Lifted 
(using his current name) in 2004, he became 
a star in his own right. Legend is currently on 
the road promoting his fourth album, Love 
in the Future, which he produced with West, 
and brings his “Made to Love” tour to the 
MGM Grand Theater at Foxwoods on Oct. 
20. foxwoods.com. 


SILENTLY SPEAKING > 
“Harold Off the Clock” (right), the image 
of actor Harold Lloyd dangling from a sky- 
scraper clock in the 1923 silent movie Safety 
Last! remains one of the most recognizable 
in film history. Lloyd’s movie was not only a 
comedic masterpiece, it also resonated with 
audiences for its treatment of social issues of 
the time. A new digitally remastered version 
of the movie will be shown in Steve Asetta’s 
Silent Film Series at Lyric Hall in New Ha- 
ven with live accompaniment by The Lyric 
Hall Theater Orchestra. The group will per- 
form a new score Asetta composed for the 
flick. Screenings take place on Oct. 5 at 5 and 
7 p.m. and on Oct. 6 at 2 p.m. For tickets, call 
203/562-3946 or 203/209-5369; Lyric Hall: 
203/389-8885, lyrichallnewhaven.com. 


See October 2013 calendar listings at aera 
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THE MEDIUM IS THE MESSAGE > 


Theresa Caputo, star of TLC’s hit show “Long Island Me- 
dium, allegedly communicates with the dead. It's not some- 
thing she prepares for or can control, either—so she offers 
spontaneous readings to everyone from her mechanic to the 
cashier at the checkout. But what is life like for the psychic 
medium and her family? Find out when she tells her story at 
the Warner Theatre in Torrington on Oct. 5. Just be prepared 
for any psychic interruptions that might concern you! Capu- 
tos memoir, Theres More to Life than This, will be pub- 
lished this month. 860/489-7180, warnertheatre.org. 


CINDERELLA DANCE 


Brett Raphael's Cinderella featuring Sergei 
Prokofievs score kicks off Connecticut 
Ballet's first subscription season at the 
Stamford Center for the Arts on Oct. 5 

and 12, and at The Bushnell in Hartford 

on Oct. 6. The dance company also be- 

gins its new series Classic Dance on Film 

at Spotlight Cinemas in Hartford on Oct. 

20. Screenings will include a panel discussion 
and reception. (860/293-1039, connecticutbal- 
let.com; 203/325-4466, scalive.org; 860/987-5900, = 
bushnell.org. 


CENTENNIAL POWWOW 


The Connecticut state parks system turns 100 this year. 
To celebrate, the Hammonasset Festival will break 
loose at Hammonasset Beach State Park in Madison on 
Oct. 5 and 6, giving a nod to Native American tradi- 
tions and the environment. Live raptors and reptiles, 
the World Atlatl Championships and Erin Meech- 
es and Native Nations Dance Troupe will be on 
hand. Exhibits from the Yale Peabody Museum, 
the Institute of American Indian Studies and 
Kellogg Environmental Center will also be on 
view. 203/245-9192, hammonasset.org. 
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The Refreshingly New Lincoln MKZ { 


v LINCOLN 


Standard features include: ee — 4 b \ 
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Premium Heated Leather Seating 
Sync Bluetooth 
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= CREST LINCOLN 


185 Amity Road, Woodbridge, CT O6525 
wwws.crestwoodbridge.com 203-389-7100 





Varicose 
Veins 
Can Be 
A Real 


Pain. 





Millions of women 
suffer pain and 
embarrassment from 
Picod veins. 


f 


Now, there’s a painless 
way to treat them. 


Dr. Mel Rosenblatt, Connecticut's 
leading. expert in image guided 
surgery, has perfected a new, 
minimally invasive treatment that will 
get to the root of the vascular 
disorder that Causes your varicose 
veins, and have you back on your 
feet the same day. 


Find out how thousands of patients 
have eliminated leg pain and 
unsightly varicose veins with this 
virtually painless procedure that is 
covered by most 
health insurance plans. 

Call our office today 


to schedule a consultation or to 
request more information. 
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Connecticut Image Guided 
Surgery, PC 
501 King’s Highway East, Suite 110 
Fairfield, CT 06825 
203-330-0248 


For more information, see page 98 


this month. front row 


The opposite of “Seinfeld’”’s George Costanza? Performer-of-all-trades Jason Alexan- 
der, 54, who brings his one-man comedy-variety show, “An Evening with Jason Alex- 
ander and His Hair,” to Hartford in a fund-raiser for Hartford Hospital’s Helen & Harry 
Gray Cancer Center. This Nite of Lite Laughter is presented by WRCH-FM. 


How the show developed: “When | first started doing anything near this kind of perform- 
ing seven years ago, | began by doing a character, Donny Clay. | never appeared as myself; 
| was always Donny. Donny was billed as America’s fourth-leading motivational guru, but 
the premise of the show was that | was actually the world’s worst motivational speaker. 
All the comedy happened through my interactions with the audience, teaching them ‘life 
lessons,’ and of course | was the biggest schmo in the room. That show did beautifully; 
it worked its way to a nice run in Las Vegas—but what we found was that my agents 
were running themselves ragged trying to sell it. Finally, they turned to me in frustration 
and said, ‘Can’t you just be you?’ Well, | got into acting so | could hide from people. So 
| thought, ‘If | go out In this hairpiece | wear occasionally—for various and sundry rea- 
sons—and | have to account for that, that’d be a funny way to introduce myself to the 
audience as me, but |’d still have this little 
buffer of It’s not the real me.” 

What Jerry Seinfeld taught him about com- 
edy, part I: “What Jerry became known for 
was pointing a finger at things that every- 
one has experienced to some degree or 
other. His particular genius is seeing the 
thing that no one else sees in that experi- 
ence. We’ve all lost a sock in the dryer, and 
we've all thought, ‘Where the hell does It 
go?,’ but Jerry does a whole routine about 
runaway socks. | can’t go near his imagina- 
tion. But the idea of looking at things that 
are universal and playing with them in that 
way Is something I’ve picked up from him.” 

Part Il: “Most of the shows | do are really 
PG-16. | may say, ‘goddamn,’ or ‘crap,’ or 
‘ass,’ but I’m not dropping f-bombs. Jerry 
really has a work ethic about that: It’s 
not that he’s afraid to use foul language, 
he just thinks it’s low-hanging fruit. He 
prides himself on finding the laugh with- 
out having to go there. Given the audi- 
ences | generally play to, I’ve learned to 
admire that trait rather than think, ‘Oh, 
if | could just say “s--t” here, it'd be so 
much easier!’” 

On the public fascination with his hair(piece): “The reaction is different from different 
people. Bald men, who | get a lot of flak from, say ‘Hey, you’re throwing us all under 
the bus. What’s wrong with being bald?’ My answer ts, ‘Nothing. /’m bald.’ | make no 
bones about it. | haven’t become non-bald; | just cover it sometimes.” 

Why he was attracted to comedic acting: “| wasn’t. The truth is, as a teenager, when | 
first became intent on being a performer, | wasn’t interested in comedy; | didn’t think 
of myself as funny. | was a ‘Star Trek’ nut; Bill Shatner was my idol—he was not /nten- 
tionally funny as Kirk—so | wanted those big, dramatic roles. When | went to Boston 
University, one of the drama professors was a man named Jim Spruill. He called me 
into his office during my sophomore year and said, ‘l| know that your heart and soul 
is Hamlet, and that you’d be magnificent in the role. But look in the mirror. Nobody’s 
going to cast you as Hamlet. So you better get good at Falstaff.’ | now enjoy immensely 
the fact that | can make people laugh, but |’ve never, ever been completely comfortable 
with it. It’s still not the thing that comes most naturally to me.” 

What does come naturally: “My friends will tell you | probably should have gone into poli- 
tics or teaching. | love engaging with people on areas of common ground or disagreement. 
Twice, during Barack Obama’s presidential runs, I’ve been on his surrogate squad. |’ve been 
able to get into some really fascinating conversations with people who disagree with most of 
the things | believe in, without antagonizing or belittling them. | feel that I’ve been able to 
expand my own thinking as well as others’. That excites me more than anything else.” | pe. | 
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Bluegrass Queen [IE MMUINi@l= memESPADIININ| a" 
Rhonda Vincent and the Rage help cel- Prix Fixe Menus Include Appetizer, Entrée & Dessert 
ebrate q mil easton a in H am d en Prices do not include beverage, tax or gratuity. Advanced reservations are recommended. Some restrictions apply. 


Participating Restaurants: 


Over the past five years, concert producer 116 Crown Geronimo Tequila Bar Roia 
Chris Wuerth of Hamden has brought some Adriana’s Restaurant & Southwest Grill Soul de Cuba 
of the biggest names in bluegrass to Con- & Wine Bar Goodfellas Temple Grill 
necticut for his popular GuitarTownCT Pro- Anna Liffey’s Heirloom Thali Regional Cuisine 
ductions series. He took a chance on his first Barcelona ibiza of India 
show at the Lincoln Theatre in New Haven in Basta Trattoria ; The Cask Republic 
Istanbul Café eS 
2008, but when it sold out, he knew he was Bentara hn D if Tre Scalini Ristorante 
on to something. He moved the concerts to Briq & : aie ead Union League Café 
Hamdens Unitarian Society Hall, and began Carmen Anthony ee PANIC MODE UC CULC LL 
attracting a steady stream of high-octane Steakhouse of New Haven | Miya’s Sushi & Rum Bar 
groups. “Musicians like to play here,” he says. Caseus Oaxaca Kitchen Zaroka 
“We've had some of the very best bands from Christopher Martins Pacifico rATi\e 
Nashville, like Tony Rice, Tim O’Brien and Visit InfoNewHaven.com/restaurantweek for details. 
Del McCoury.” This month, Wuerth marks NEW HAVEN 
his 40th concert with bluegrass royalty— MAKE IT HAPPEN HERE 


£ @ snyawe 


Rhonda Vincent and the Rage. UCIT 
The band, one of the most celebrated in 

bluegrass, has been honored with dozens of 

awards, and Vincent’s won the International Yale VW Wesnn’™ \UNitcara Satat  NewitvevRecisren Tene minting Compas 

Bluegrass Music Association Vocalist of the CnovsNewHwvexHora QESNESHTS ponkotAmerica Ze (Wester Ga)Bamk Anthem a) xxcitizens Bank> "eetOpeg 

Year award seven times. She was born into a 

musical family and began performing at just 

3. Inspired by bluegrass pioneer Bill Monroe, 

her energetic music is a wide-ranging mix of 

classic and contemporary sounds. 


Vincent is also the spokesperson for Mar- bo They were there for you. 
tha White baking mix. Bluegrass legends = = " 
Flatt and Scruggs performed the company’s OE i ff #8 Now you are there 
theme song in the 1950s and it became a_ | a anEgiEReY | for your loved one. 
hit, and now Vincent sings it. The Bluegrass SP ey 
Express (her tour bus covered in images of NA We *)  TheLong Term Care 
Martha White products) pulls into Hamden fR “a We Ombudsman Program x 
Aarti. OG. | CPR. | : ; Me ac Ensures Residents’ Rights, 
ee Skilled Nursing Facilities, 
eee al 1 Assisted Living Facilities Con necticut 
“| rie and Residential Care Homes. 
OCT. 26 | UNITARIAN SOCIETY HALL | HAMDEN | LTCOP 
203/430-6020, guitartownct.com Toll free 866-388-1888 titiig tines Sale or ibanieeien Pieaiec 
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Listening to music on an iPod has its place 
but it’s no substitution for listening live, espe- 
cially to symphonic music. In Connecticut, 
the abundance of live, high-caliber classi- 
cal music performances is staggering. This 
month the season kicks off for several local 
orchestras, and theyre pulling out all the 
stops. Treat yourself to a front row seat and 
experience the excitement. Here's a preview: 

Violin virtuoso Chad Hoopes, 19 (pic- 
tured), joins the New Haven Symphony 





Orchestra under the direction of conductor 
William Boughton in “Tchaikovsky Trium- 
phant” on Oct. 3. Hoopes began playing vio- 
lin at 4 and has performed around the world. 
The same program will also be presented at 
the Norwalk Concert Hall on Oct. 5. And the 
NHSO’s Pop Series opens with “The Great 
American Songbook’ with Tony Award-win- 
ner Debbie Gravitte and conductor Todd El- 
lison on Oct. 19 and 20. (203/865-0831 x10, 
newhavensymphony.org) 


PLYMOUTH 
GLASS & MIRROR 


Custom Glass Shower Doors 
& Tul Enclosures 


Our in-house computer design system will let you 
see the image of what your bathroom will look like, 


and we can ensure that you are getting the exact 


design you've always wanted. 


Free in-home consultations. 


142 E. Main St., Thomaston, CT 


877-PGM-GLASS « plymouthglass.com 
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The Stamford Symphony Orchestra 
presents an all-Beethoven program for its 
opening night gala at the Palace Theatre 
on Oct. 5 and also on Oct. 6. Alon Gold- 
stein is the featured pianist. (203/325-4466, 
stamfordsymphony.org) 

The Ridgefield Symphony Orchestra 
starts with its fundraiser, “Modern Cabaret,’ 
on Oct. 5 and debuts a new chamber music 
series at Western Connecticut State Univer- 
sity's Ives Concert Hall on Oct. 26. (203/438- 
3889, ridgefieldsymphony.org) 

The Hartford Symphony Orchestra cele- 
brates its 70th anniversary this year. Leading 
up to opening night, the HSO will partner 
with the Hartford Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists for its “Bachtoberfest.’ 
Free concerts and events will take place at 
the Austin Organ Factory, Cathedral of Saint 
Joseph and Congregation Beth Israel, among 
other venues. Carolyn Kuan conducts the 
Opening Night Concert on Oct. 11 and 12, 
featuring Saint Saéns’ Organ Symphony and 
Bach Toccata and Fugue in D minor; The 
Connecticut Youth Symphony of The Hartt 
School Community Division joins in. Mu- 
sical Americas 2013 Instrumentalist of the 
Year, pipa virtuoso Wu Man, performs a 
contemporary concerto and then gives a solo 
performance on Oct. 12, which includes pre- 
and post-concert receptions. (860/244-2999 
hartfordsymphony.org) | c.PR. | 
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Faerie lales 


Follow the Yellow Brick Road at the Flor- 
ence Griswold Museum to scenes right 
out of a book. 


L. Frank Baum’ classic novel The Wonder- 
ful Wizard of Oz has fascinated every genera- 
tion since it was written back in 1900. Two 
years after that, the story was made into a 
successful musical, which inspired Baum to 
write 13 more Oz books. 

The Florence Griswold Museum will 
weave Baum’ss story into its annual 
miniature out- door Wee Faerie 

Village exhibit. 

The grounds of 

the museum will 

be transformed 

into A Wee Faerie 

Village in the Land of Oz 
Oct. 4 through Nov. 3 with 
more than two dozen tiny 
\ handcrafted faerie houses 
\ and scenes representing 
each of the original 

\ book's 24 chap- 
ters—from the 

Kansas cyclone to 

> The Land of the 





Munchkins, through dark woods and red 
poppy fields, to the Emerald City and the 
Wicked Witchs castle, and home again. 

Nearly 50 artists and designers have been 
working since early spring on these diminu- 
tive masterpieces. David D.J. Rau, museum 
director of education who is overseeing the 
exhibit, created several exquisite porcelain 
figurines for a vignette entitled “The Dainty 
China Country.’ Chicago artist Aaron B. 
Miller was commissioned to create faerie- 
style illustrations of the story’s characters. 
Pictured here are Dorothy (in Baum’s origi- 
nal silver shoes) and Toto, left, and the Tin 
Man, right. 

Children are encouraged to dress up as 
an Oz character when they visit the ex- 
hibit, especially for the “Good Witch, Bad 
Witch, Whichever Witch Halloween Party 
and C’OZtume Parade” blowout that takes 
place on Oct. 26. There will also be a storm 
of Oz-related events and programs all month 
long, including themed parties planned for 
Saturdays and “Oz & Crafts” for children on 
Sundays, as well as lectures for adults on all 
things Oz with Yale’s Dr. Mark J. Schenker, 
author Michael Patrick Hearn and magician 
Brian Miller. And the ArteBar Happy Hour 
will entertain the 21-and-over crowd with 
cocktails and a faerie-making workshop. For 
a complete schedule of events, visit flogris.org. 

| C.RR. | 
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Ee 
WEE FAERIE VILLAGE 
IN THE LAND OF OZ 


OCT. 4 THROUGH NOV. 3 


FLORENCE GRISWOLD MUSEUM | OLD LYME 
860/434-5542, flogris.org 
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One expert uniting many 


At Webster Private Bank, we align our 
resources with your personal needs. 

Led by a dedicated banker, our team 

of professionals will help you navigate 

1Kole F=\Vaeow exe) ag] 8) | (or; 1k-x0 Mi ilay-lavelt<| meal YAIC0) A 1801S 181 
Together, we will develop a plan to achieve 
the prosperous future you envision. 

To learn more, contact Chip Olson 

at 860.692.1633. 


Investment, trust, credit and banking services offered through Webster Financial Advisors, a division of Webster Bank, N.A. Webster Private Bank is a trade name of Webster Financial Advisors. All credit products 
are subject to the normal credit approval process. Investment products offered by Webster Financial Advisors are not FDIC or government insured; are not guaranteed by Webster Bank; may involve investment risks, 


rouarnousne Webster Bank, N.A. 
LENDER Member FDIC 


including loss of principal amount invested; and are not deposits or other obligations of Webster Bank. The Webster Symbol and Webster Financial Advisors are registered in the U.S. Patent and Trademark Office. 
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DISPLAY IN THE SAINT FRANCIS CARE TRAVELING EXHIBIT GALLERY 
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Connecticut Joint 
Replacement Institute 
at Saint Francis 
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Can You Spell Pride? 


GARDE ARTS CENTER 


OCT. 19 | NEW LONDON 
860/444-7373, ext. 1, gardearts.org 


Carson Kressley, celebrity stylist for Bravos 
“Queer Eye for the Straight Guy” and fan fave on 
ABCs “Dancing with the Stars,’ holds court in 
New London to host OutCT’s Spell OUT Loud. 
Spelling bee teams will consist of three members, 
preferably in costume, from local businesses and 
organizations as well as individuals who are 16 
or older. Prizes will be awarded for spelling abil- 
ity, team spirit and best costumes (chosen by 
Kressley, of course). Queer activist Constance 
Kristofik formed OutCT this year simply to start 
a New London Pride Festival, but found plenty of 
interest for more events. The group promotes tol- 
erance and understanding of sexual orientations 
and gender identities. A reception precedes the 
bee and a book signing follows. | CPR. | 


Women tn Action 


OCT. 18 | AQUA TURF CLUB | PLANTSVILLE 
203/757-0701, 2013bwf.com 

Kathy Ireland, Sports Illustrated model- 
turned-CEO and chief-designer of her de- 
sign empire Kathy Ireland Worldwide, and 
psychologist, author and motivator Dr. Janet 
Lapp are the featured speakers for the 2013 
Business Women’s Forum at the Aqua Turf 
Club in Plantsville on Oct. 18. The annual 
womens leadership conference is sponsored 
by the Greater Waterbury Chamber of Com- 
merce and is also a fundraiser for Post Uni- 
versity scholarships intended exclusively for 
women. Tickets for the daylong event are 
$175 per person, which includes breakfast, 
lunch, a variety of workshops and speakers, 
and a closing reception. | c.PR. | 








(clockwise from top) The Legend of Sleepy Hollow at Fairfield Uni- 
versity’s Quick Center for the Arts; The Odd Ball attracts some odd 
characters, including some Muppets and one very formal alien; 
“Judge David S. Calhoun” tells his story to a crowd of rapt listen- 
ers during Cedar Hill Cemetery’s Haunted History Lantern Tour. 


Halloween Roundup 





It’s that mystical season when “a drowsy, dreamy influence seems to hang over 
the land, and to pervade the very atmosphere.” 


Whether you prefer fright or family fun, here 
are some events to check out this Halloween: 

See Washington Irving’s classic ghost story 
about superstitious Connecticut schoolteacher 
Ichabod Crane and a terrifying midnight ride 
in The Legend of Sleepy Hollowat Fairfield Uni- 
versitys Quick Center for the Arts. Don't for- 
get to dress up; there's a costume contest before 
the show on Sunday, Oct. 20 (203/254-4000, 
fairfield.edu/newseason). 

The Stepping Stones Museum for Chil- 
dren in Norwalk keeps kids guessing with its 
Monster Mash: Questions and Mysteries on 
Saturday, Oct. 26. The event includes a scaven- 
ger hunt, costume parade and other activities 
for children of all ages. This night of discov- 
ery requires registration for its limited tickets, 
so register early. Children under 1 get in free 
(203/899-0606, ext. 247, steppingstonesmuse- 
um.org/monstermash). 

Head over to Putnam for an entire day of 
seasonal festivities on Saturday, Oct. 19. The 
Great Pumpkin Festival and Foliage Train 
Ride includes a fair featuring live music, crafts, 
and giant pumpkins and gourds. On the train, 
passengers enjoy a scenic ride through The Last 
Green Valley. Train tickets must be purchased 
separately, but that hasn't stopped visitors from 
lining up in past years (860/887-2789, putnam- 
business.org). 


Few things are spookier than walking 
through a cemetery at night. You may be 
whistling through Cedar Hill Cemetery’s 
Haunted History Lantern Tour in Hartford. 
On Oct. 25, participants follow lantern-bear- 
ing guides to the graves of Cedar Hill celeb- 
rity residents. Character actors share true and 
appropriately dark stories about them. The 
tour may not be suitable for children under 
13. Reservations required (860/956-3311, ce- 
darhillfoundation.org). 

Weak hearts avoid The Dark Manor in 
Norwich, which many consider one of the 
scariest haunted houses in Connecticut. Brave 
the two-story manor, outdoor graveyard and 
haunted village if you dare. Night tours not 
recommended for children under 13. Enter 
at your own risk Fridays through Sundays 
as well as the entire last week of the month 
(860/822-8662, darkmanorproductions.com). 

Some adults enjoy wearing Halloween 
costumes as much as kids do. What better 
place to show yours off than The Odd Ball: 
Halloween at Real Art Ways in Hartford? 
There'll be music, dancing, food and drink. 
And a Halloween ball wouldn't be complete 
without a costume contest—join the fun on 
Oct. 26 (860/232-1006, realartways.org). 

| DAINA M. LARKIN | 








We have faith 
in your future. 


EMILY 
MATOUSEK 
CLASS OF 2013 


Mayor: 
Psychology 








Hear Emily’s story 
in her own words at 
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DISCOVER 
your future 


ALBERTUS 
MAGNUS 
OLLEGE 


ow Haven, Connecticut 
000-578-9160 


albertus.edu 


For more information, see page 98 





BREAST IMAGING 


THAT'S SO SHARP, IT PUTS 


SURVIVORSHIP 


IN SIGHT 








Tina Timinskas Donna Read a~ ‘ Christine Willet 
Breast Cancer Survivor Breast Cancer Survivor Breast Cancer Survivor 


Using the Most Advanced Technologies and Treatments 
to Turn Breast Cancer Patients into Survivors 
When it comes to treating breast cancer, an early diagnosis can make all 
the difference in the world. That's why our specially trained radiologists use 
only the sharpest, most accurate tools to identify breast cancer at Its earliest 
stages when it's most treatable. But don’t take our word for it—visit 
middlesexhospital.org/gopink so these survivors can tell you why 
Middlesex Hospital truly is The Smarter Choice for Care. 


The Smarter Choice for Care 


To learn more, visi 
mM middlesexhospital.org/gopink Id. MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
or call 860-358-2780 CANCER CENTER 


For more information, see page 98 
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Beyond 
Treatment 


HOW THE MEDICAL COMMUNITY IS 
HELPING WOMEN RECONSTRUCT 

BODY AND SPIRIT AFTER A BREAST 
CANCER DIAGNOSIS. 


BY MARIA LaPIANA 


“First, you cry, wrote Betty Rollin of her breast cancer journey 37 
years ago. In her seminal book of the same name, Rollin, who was a 
well-known TV correspondent at the time, was one of the first wom- 
en to publicly describe how a breast cancer diagnosis changed her life. 
She took some heat for being vain in lamenting her lost breast after 
mastectomy, but mostly Rollin empowered women to openly discuss 
the disease and to acknowledge needs that go beyond surgery, che- 
motherapy and radiation. 

Much has changed in the intervening years, and today those 
needs—from coping with hair loss to navigating the insurance 
maze—are being met by the medical community in spades. Women 
with breast cancer are now as likely to be offered emotional suste- 
nance as part of their treatment as they are anti-nausea drugs to ame- 
liorate chemo effects. Breast care specialists throughout Connecticut 
are ministering to the whole person, not just the cancer. 

Why the shift? 

“Tm not sure if it's because it’s in womens nature to want to talk 
and share, or because breast cancer can profoundly impact a woman's 
life, or because there is just so much increased awareness, but we are 
there for patients in many ways that go beyond treatment,’ says Mary 
Heery, a certified breast-care nurse at Smilow Family Breast Health 
Center at Norwalk Hospital. From genetic counseling to free Reiki, 
Heery and her colleagues treat body and soul pretty much 24/7. To 
wit: Heery gives out her cell phone number to newly diagnosed pa- 
tients and checks in on them, often after hours, to see how they’re 
doing. 

More than 3,000 Connecticut women will be diagnosed with breast 
cancer this year and Connecticut's hospitals certainly seem up to the 
task of providing complementary therapies; even a smaller hospital 
like Torrington’s 109-bed Charlotte Hungerford Hospital offers free 





hand and foot massages in its chemotherapy infusion suite and hyp- 
nosis to help patients deal with stress and anxiety. 

What exactly is a complementary therapy? Anything that doesnt 
fall within the realm of conventional, Western medicine. That can in- 
clude one-on-one education and counseling, naturopathic medicine, 
nutritional counseling, yoga, meditation, art therapy, wig fittings, 
post-surgery bra and prosthetic fittings, massage therapy, hypnosis, 
fitness classes—even advocacy for uninsured patients. Many of these 
services are free while some are offered at a nominal fee after a pre- 
scribed time period (after three Reiki treatments at Norwalk Hos- 
pital, for example, women may opt to pay for more). Some facilities 
provide services to women treated for cancer at other hospitals, too; 
protocols do vary. 

When she was diagnosed in December 2012, Karen O'Neil of Mil- 
ford says shed been living “a very healthy and natural life.” So the thing 
that scared her most was the prospect of “going through chemother- 
apy and putting toxins in my body.’ When the staff at the Norma F. 
Pfriem Breast Care Center in Fairfield reached out to her with infor- 
mation, education and a sympathetic ear, a sense of relief swept over 
her, in spite of the treatment that loomed. “From the beginning, they 
treated me not just as somebody with a disease. They treated me holis- 
tically for who I was and what I needed out of treatment,’ says O'Neil. 

“Although the center's naturopathic physician, Dr. Veronica Waks, 
was out of the country, she got in touch with me immediately,’ says 
the 39-year-old mother of twin girls. “And even though I knew about 
nutrition, she was able to tell me so much more about what foods I 
should and shouldnt be eating. She made me feel more empowered.” 

The Pfriem Center, which is part of the Yale-New Haven Health 
System, has provided support to women with breast cancer since 2000, 
and it’s fair to say its services have snowballed. “We started by making 
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up little bags for newly diagnosed women,’ 
says director Donna J. Twist. Among other 
things, “we gave them a container of green 
tea and a special teapot, as well as ‘healing 
shawls’ made by volunteers to help them 
through their recovery.’ O'Neil can attest to 
the restorative power of those gifts. When 
she mentioned that her 10-year-old daugh- 
ters were vying for use of her shawl, she re- 
calls, “All of a sudden we had three.” 

From the way women have responded to 
the gift of tea, says Twist, “youd think we gave 
them a thousand dollars. It just feels medici- 
nal.’ When the center added nutrition coun- 
seling to its menu of services, she says, “It gave 
women something they could control. It's very 
common for women to feel overwhelmed. 
They think: ‘I can't control my cancer, I need 
to leave this to God and my doctors. But if 
they know what to eat that will make them 
healthier, it's a means of helping themselves.” 

Based in Fairfield with offices at Bridge- 
port Hospital and in Trumbull, the Pfriem 
Center now delivers holistic care (from yoga 
and mental health counseling to nutrition ed- 
ucation and Pilates) to more than 1,100 new- 
ly diagnosed cancer patients each year. Says 
O’Neil of her experience at Pfriem: “Because 
they took care of so many details, I was able 
to repair myself physically and emotionally. I 
was able to put my energy where I needed to” 

Some offerings are more PR-worthy than 
others and get more press; some are even 
American Cancer Society-approved. 

The “Look Good Feel Better” program 
fills the bill on both counts. Funded by the 
Personal Care Products Council Foundation, 
the program provides cosmetics and teaches 
beauty techniques to cancer patients to help 
them manage side effects that can negatively 
impact appearance, including the loss of hair, 
eyebrows and lashes. A dozen women (of as- 
sorted ages, in varying stages of cancer) re- 
cently attended a meeting in Norwalk. Each 
was given a large tote filled with new cosmet- 
ics and advice on how to apply them. Tears 
sprang to the newly made-up eyes of a wom- 
an from Westport who until then had been 
unable to mask the effects of chemotherapy. 
As she blinked at herself in a hand-held mir- 
ror, the other women broke into applause. 
At present, there are six Connecticut cancer 
centers that participate in the program. 

At the Wilton Family YMCA every Tues- 
day and Thursday for an hour around lunch- 
time, four to six women hit the strength- 
training machines with a sense of purpose. 
The Wilton Y is one of nine Connecticut 
facilities participating in a Livestrong Foun- 
dation-funded program designed to provide 
fitness tips and encouragement to cancer 
patients. Says health and fitness director 


Mary Ann Genuario, who runs the program: 
“Livestrong came to us as a grant opportuni- 
ty. It's a chance to work with other YMCAs to 
educate staff and train them, but more than 
that, it’s an opportunity to give cancer pa- 
tients a place where they can be comfortable 
and regain strength and feel alive again.” The 
12-week program is held two to three times 
a year; it includes small-group fitness classes, 
Zumba, Pilates and strength training, Reiki, 
massage therapy and nutrition counseling. 

YMCA member Patricia Reber, 46, had a 
radical mastectomy five years ago and after- 
ward, she went to Genuario in tears. “I was 
overwhelmed,” says Reber, who lives in Wil- 
ton. “I remember thinking, ‘If I could just get 
on the treadmill’... and Mary Ann said, “You 
know you qualify for the Livestrong program. 

“So I started going to the classes; you know 
it can be intimidating to walk into a gym any- 
way, let alone if you've had cancer, but they just 
took me in. It evolved in so many ways. I start- 
ed going to spin class, then I started to run,” 
she says. “The trainers just believed in me, so I 
began to believe in myself. It's a struggle every 
day. I appreciate life so much more and I want 
to live the best life I can. I really feel that thanks 
to the program, I got it back? 

Maureen Helgren of Newtown is an as- 
sociate professor and chair of the depart- 
ment of physical therapy at Quinnipiac 
University—and next spring, a nine-year 
breast cancer survivor. Two things she cred- 
its with helping her recovery after surgery: 
spirituality and exercise. “I got a lot of sup- 
port through my church,’ she says. “I went 
to meetings, got together with others... and 
did a lot of praying. 

“The other thing that I did was get in- 
volved with the Healthy Steps program,” she 
says. Formerly known as the Lebed Method, 
the low-impact fitness program was designed 
specifically to help post-operative cancer pa- 
tients increase flexibility, regain range of mo- 
tion, improve balance, reduce swelling from 
lymphodema and stabilize weight. “At the 
time, there were no classes available, so I got 
trained with a friend and started teaching it. 
Physically, it was the right thing to do, but 
more than that, I cant tell you how much I 
got out of the community of women, the fel- 
lowship with other survivors.” The Healthy 
Steps program is now offered at several Con- 
necticut locations, including The Center for 
Cancer Care at Griffin Hospital in Derby, 
where Helgren teaches classes. 

At the end of the day, says Norwalk Hos- 
pital’s Mary Heery, helping women through 
the cancer journey can be very rewarding. 

“Breast cancer is a treatable, curable can- 
cer—that’s something that’s changed over 
the last 20 or 30 years,’ she says. “And over 


time, women have gotten together and said 
to other women, 'I tried this, or ‘that worked 
for me. We simply provide the therapies and 
services that work. Success breeds success.” 
Her colleague, oncologist Richard Zelkow- 
itz, sums up the holistic path to treatment at 
the Smilow Center, where hes a breast-cancer 
specialist. He allows that any cancer diagnosis 
can be devastating, but promises newly diag- 
nosed patients that his staff will be there to 
meet all of their needs. “If I told them that this 
was going to be the best time they ever had, Id 
be lying,’ he says. “What I can tell them is that 
we will do everything we can to make it suck as 
little as possible. That, we can do.” = 


The outlook 
for your heart 
just keeps 
getting better. 


For more information on complementary cancer thera- 
pies near you, visit these hospitals’ websites and click 
through to Cancer Center or Cancer Care. 


(norwalkhospital.org) 


(bridgeporthospital.com) 


(livestrong.org) 
YMCA locations that offer Livestrong programs: Wil- 
ton Family YMCA, Cheshire Community YMCA, Downtown 
Hartford YMCA, Farmington Valley YMCA in Granby, Indian 


Valley Family YMCA in Ellington, Southington Community 
YMCA, Wallingford Family YMCA, Waterbury YMCA and 
Wheeler Regional Family YMCA in Plainville. 


(lookgoodtfeel/better.com) 

The program is available through: Danbury Hos- 

pital’s Praxair Cancer Center; The Norman F. Pfriem 

Cancer Center; Saint Vincent's Medical Center; 

Norwalk Hospital Smilow Breast Center; Stamford 
Hospital; and Greenwich Hospital. 


(fitweek.com) 

All of the proceeds of the second annual FITWEEK 
(Sept. 30-Oct. 6) in Greater New Haven and Fairfield 
counties will go to the “Closer to Free” fund support- 
ing cancer research at the Smilow Cancer Hospital at 
Yale-New Haven. 


Groundbreaking advances in cardiovascular treatment were introduced right here at Bridgeport Hospital. 
As part of Yale New Haven Health, we’re advancing cardiovascular medicine even further to offer you a 
range of specialties and treatments to bring the best care, closer to home. Options like transcatheter 
aortic valve replacement and hybrid atrial fibrillation ablation, give hope to patients once considered 
inoperable. Being part of Connecticut's leading health system means more advances, more choices and a 
healthier life for everyone. Learn more at bridgeporthospital.org/heartinstitute or call 800.794.5013. 


For more information, see page 98 
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Long Island Sound, c. 1/20, saw its fair share of pirate action, from skirmishes at sea to buried treasure. 


The Pirates of 
Long Island Sound BY SARAH W. CARON 


THEY RAIDED SHIPS AND BURIED 
TREASURE, BUT THEY WEREN'T 
ALWAYS CONSIDERED OUTLAWS. 


DANIEL NEAL, HISTORY OF NEW ENGLAND, 1720 


Long before movies popularized the image of them owning the clear blue waters of the 
Caribbean, pirates were operating right here in Connecticut, sailing through Long Island 
Sound and supposedly burying treasure in Milford. 

What might surprise those picturing the terrorizing outlaws conjured in popular cul- 
ture, however, is that they were welcomed, not feared, by merchants in shoreline communi- 
ties such as New London and New Haven. The seamen who became known as pirates were 
then considered black-market traders necessary to the local economy due to British trade 
restrictions that Colonists believed to be unfair. 

“What's interesting is that every infamous pirate went up and down the Eastern Sea- 
board,’ says pirate historian Gail Selinger, author of The Complete Idiot's Guide to Pirates, 
of the era around the turn of the 18th century when Long Island Sound saw the majority of 
its pirate action. “The governor at the time, John Winthrop, didn't particularly like them. 
But the merchants did.” 

Connecticut merchants weren't just buying from the pirates, says Selinger. They went 
as far as outfitting them with ships. “England wouldn't let us trade directly with other 
European nations,’ says Richard Radune, author of Sound Rising, which chronicles the 
Sound's early strategic importance. “We basically ignored the British navigation acts and 
that included trade with anyone—even pirates. There was profit to be made by [Colonial] 
merchants who would take these goods and then sell them in their stores.” 

While some pirates were engaged in trade deemed illegal under British law, others actu- 
ally had official governmental authorization to operate during wartime in the interest of a 
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(Top) Captain Kidd depicted burying treasure on Gardiner’s Island in a Howard Pyle illustration from Harper's New Monthly Magazine, 
1894. (Above) A map detailing Charles Island off the coast of Milford, where Captain Kidd is rumored to have buried some of his 
treasure, from Beers’ New Haven County Atlas, 1868. 
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particular nation. Once war ended, the ac- 
tivities of “privateers, as they were known, 
instantly became illegal, says Selinger. 
Some returned to legitimate concerns, but 
unable to resist the lucrative opportunities 
of operating outside the system, many con- 
verted to piracy. 

Captain William Kidd—the legendary 
pirate believed to have buried treasure all 
along the Connecticut coast—may not have 
been as nefarious as popularly thought. 
Selinger believes that he was really a priva- 
teer, commissioned in 1696 to defend Brit- 
ish shipping. “King Charles had invested 
in William Kidd’s [activities], and he was 
supposed to go after pirates,’ he says. “After 
months at sea, they didn't find anybody and 
his crew mutinied.” 

When Kidd later spotted a Dutch ship 
carrying French passes and goods, he at- 
tacked it. While the Dutch were neutral, 
France was an enemy of England. 

“When he landed in the West Indies, he 
found out he and his ship were considered 
pirates [because he attacked the Dutch 
ship], says Selinger. Wanting to prove his 
innocence—he had been, after all, commis- 
sioned by the King—Kidd sailed to New 
York, but not before leaving some of his 
fortune on Gardiner’s Island. 

Eventually, Kidd was captured and sent 
in 1699 for trial to England, where he was 
convicted. “He and his wife fought ’til the 
moment he was hanged that he did have 
French passes, says Selinger. The passes 
would prove that the Dutch ship had been 
hired by the French. 

In London, Kidd told authorities that if 
they gave him a ship under guard and al- 
lowed him to sail back to the Colonies, he 
would show them where he hid the remain- 
der of the money and goods he had ob- 
tained through his endeavors, illegal or not. 

Michael C. Dooling, author of An His- 
torical Account of Charles Island, Milford, 
Connecticut, believes that Kidd hid riches 
in other locations besides Gardiner's Island. 

“He had claimed hed hid $100,000 in 
treasure on various islands,’ says Dooling. 
“According to one source, he stopped .. . 
and left some things with Thomas Welch in 
Milford.” 

Legend has it that Kidd buried a portion 
of his ill-gotten booty on Charles Island, 
just off the coast of Milford’s Silver Sands 
State Park. No one has ever located it, how- 
ever, despite many efforts. 

If you've ever taken a cruise around the 
Thimble Islands, you may have heard about 
Kidd’s treasure there as well. “It’s said that 
Captain Kidd’s initials were carved in rock 
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The child who won't read has a minimal advantage over the child who can't. 


The future of the four-year residential college is ripe for in- 
novative disruption. Access to higher education is becoming in- 
creasingly dispersed through technology. Pre-collegiate educa- 
tion, however, will always need to be high-touch, personal and 
social. It is a rare student who discovers a true love of learning 
after being admitted to Yale. 

There are four levels of schooling: elementary, secondary, un- 
dergraduate, graduate. All four levels impart knowledge, gener- 
ally in the form of facts, concepts and skills. The student ex- 
perience in the first two levels, however, is uniquely important, 
and will influence all future learning. One major source of influ- 
ence occurs through the development of students’ dispositions. 

Dispositions, unlike temperaments (which are genetic) are 
learned behaviors. All children are born curious; they become 
more or less curious depending on the environments in which 
they develop. Curiosity, resourcefulness, independence, charita- 
bility are all dispositions. A disposition is a person’s characteristic 
way of responding to the world, especially to challenges. Since 
much of adult behavior is the result of early experience, our dis- 
positions exert a powerful unconscious influence on how we think 
and feel and act. 
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Therefore when my local newspaper prints a front-page 
story celebrating a rise in the Connecticut Mastery Test read- 
ing scores in our public school system, | am not immediately 
convinced that the score increase is an achievement. If the 
increase can be attributed to mind-numbing drill and prac- 
tice sessions, focused on “over-learning” what are essentially 
low-level cognitive reading skills, | worry about the long-term 
cost of that practice. It is a hollow victory to increase a stu- 
dent’s reading score if the program diminishes the likelihood 
that the student will view reading as a pleasurable alterna- 
tive to television, video games and the Internet. That out- 
come defines the term “damaged disposition”. 

Independent schools use tests to assess student and school 
achievement. Most use locally developed tests, nationally 
referenced tests and/or a wide variety of creative assessment 
measures. However, we are fundamentally independent and 
therefore have the ability to remain mission-driven as opposed 
to compliance-driven. Our common mission ts to insure that 
the quality of the experience for our students—on an everyday 
basis—increases the likelihood that they will grow up to be 
lifelong learners. 

A generation ago, the scholar Marshall McLuhan made a pre- 
diction that has proved to be positively clairvoyant: “The future 
will not be about earning a living, it will be about learning a 
living.” McLuhan issued that prophesy at a time when most 
Students graduating from law, medical, dental, engineering and 
other professional schools had a reasonable expectation that 
they were mostly prepared for a long career in their respective 
fields. That assurance is not even an Illusion today. Technology 
and the proliferation of knowledge guarantee that all workers 
will be retraining throughout their careers. 

A generation ago, a student who graduated from high school 
with a neutral or negative disposition toward learning new things, 
meeting new people and undertaking mental and emotional risks 
would be at a competitive disadvantage. In the world our students 
will lead, that same disposition will no longer be a mere disadvan- 
tage—it will be an intellectual/emotional disability. 

The “value-added” of the independent school experience is 
realized in a variety of ways, among them: 


THE FOURTH R 

When alumni return follow-up surveys in which they rate the 
quality of their experience, the highest scores are routinely 
found in the category titled “Relationship with faculty.” Inde- 
pendent school faculties believe that “a student not well known 
is a student not well taught.” Our schools are intensely per- 
sonalized communities. Our graduates remember with fondness 
the people who taught them, cared about them, coached them, 


believed in them. CONTINUED ON PAGE 57 


by Douglas J. Lyons, Ed. D., Executive Director, Connecticut Association of Independent Schools 
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COME VISIT: 


Thursday, October 17 at 9:00am 
KINDERMORNING: a free sample class 
for parents and their children 

Tuesday, October 22 at 8:45am 


WINDOWS INTO WALDORF: 
a grade school tour for adults 


Housatonic ¥ Waldorf 
Valley | School 


The Independent 
ID S Day School 
Age 3- 8th Grade 
115 Laurel Brook Rd. Middlefield 


40 Dodgingtown Rd., Newtown, CT 06470 
203.364.1113 * www.waldorfct.org 


Accredited by CAIS and AWSNA 
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Reserve early. 


WE INVITE YOUS 


Tour classrooms & campus faCilities 
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Meet teachers & see students in action 


ah how Renbrook Brings Learning to Life from 
Armistead Webster, Ph.D., Head of School 
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THE RECTORY SCHOOL 


Est. 1920 
INDEPENDENT, COED JUNIOR BOARDING (5-9) AND DAY SCHOOL (K-—9) 


Rectory students 
take the ball 
and run with it! 


We celebrate 
the individual and 
develop proficiencies 
in 
the 
and 
Our students graduate 
with confidence, 
character, 
sand commitment. 


VISIT US! 


Tours given by current 
Rectory parents every Friday 
at 9 a.m. beginning 
October 4, 2013. 

Call for an appointment! 


860-928-1328 
Pomfret, CT 


www.rectoryschool.org 
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You have the 
capacity for anything. 
Yes, you are a marvel. 
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at Sacred Heart. 


A Sacred Heart education can change a girl’s view of herself. In our 
Broadcast Journalism classes, students work in a state-of-the-art studio 
on all creative and technical aspects for a variety of video projects— 
receiving local and national awards for their work. This innovative 
experience is one of many that enables our girls to discover their 
talents, grow in confidence, and achieve success. They step up, they 
take aim, they produce—and see themselves in a new light. 


@ Sacred Heart 


An independent, Catholic school for girls 
K-12 with coed preschool and prekindergarten 


Greenwich, CT 


203-532-3534 
www.cshgreenwich.org 
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Get First Tracks at Vermont Academy 
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VERMONT ACADEMY HIGHLIGHTS: VA’S SPORTS-ON-SNOW PROGRAM GETS 


I @Col-Xo Ml oXos-Tae late mse FN] FIRST TRACKS AT OKEMO. GO WILDCATS! 


= 9-12 and PG year 

= Students: 240 

WAN 16-6 (- Gt 17 4-H 

= Robust college preparatory academics 
= Passionate Learning Skills team 10 Long Walk, Saxtons River, VT 05154 
MAVAlo)¢-] am @r-]00) 010 w-Volger-(om e)colele-lan 

=# Dynamic Athletics & Arts programs 


Learn more — visit vermontacademy.org/okemoCT 
or contact our Admissions Director, Drew Millikin at 
WelcomeCT@vermontacademy.org or 802-869-6229 


For more information, see page 98 








CHASE COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 

965 Chase Pkwy., Waterbury 06708, (203) 236-9500, chasecollegiate.org 
= Upper-School Open House: Oct. 6, 1-3 p.m. (grades 9-12) 
= All-School Open House: Nov. 17, 1-3 p.m. (pre-kindergarten through grade 12) 
Call to schedule “Take-a-Looks” 


CHESHIRE ACADEMY 
10 Main St., Cheshire 06410, (203) 272-5396, 
cheshireacademy.org/openhouse 

= Open Houses: Oct. 7 & Nov. 11, 8:30 a.m.-1 p.m. 


THE CHILDREN’S SCHOOL 

118 Scofieldtown Rd., Stamford 06903, (203) 329-8815, childrensschool. org 
= Oct. 8,9 a.m. 
= Oct. 18, 5 p.m. 
= Tours by appointment. 


CONVENT OF THE SACRED HEART 
1177 King St., Greenwich 06831, (203) 531-6500, rectoryschool.org 
= Admission Tour Days: Oct. 9, Nov. 6 & Dec. 11, 9 a.m.-Noon 
= Upper School Admission Open House: (grades 9-12): Oct. 23, 6:30 p.m. 
= Admission Open House (kindergarten-grade 12): Nov. 2, 9 a.m. 
= Kindergarten Sneak Peek: Nov. 14, 9 a.m. 
= Barat Center for Early Childhood Education Open House: Nov. 15, 1:30 p.m. 


EAGLE HILL SCHOOL-GREENWICH 


45 Glenville Rd., Greenwich 06830, (203) 622-9240, eaglehillschool.org 
= Open Houses: Oct. 15, Nov. 12 & Dec. 10, 9 a.m. 


PEDDIE SG 


founded in 1864 


e ar 
~~ 
OPEN HOuSES 
Sunday, October 6 and Sunday, November 3, at 1:00 p.m. 
Admission Panel Presentation and Campus Tours 
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South Main Street | Hightstown, New Jersey 


A co-educational boarding and day school for grades 9-12 
and post-graduate located minutes from Princeton, NJ 
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Open house dates are subject to change. We recom- 
mend that readers confirm dates and times in advance. 
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HAMDEN HALL COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL 

1108 Whitney Ave., Hamden 06517, (203) 752-2600, hamdenhall. org 
= Coffee & Campus Tour: Oct. 10, 9-10:30 a.m. 
= Open House: Oct. 27, 1-3 p.m. 


HOPKINS SCHOOL 

986 Forest Rd., New Haven 06515, (203) 397-1001, hopkins.edu 
= Open House: Oct. 20, Noon (grades 9-12); 2 p.m. (grades 7 & 8) 
= Admission Tours: Nov. 13 & Dec. 18 


HOUSATONIC VALLEY WALDORF SCHOOL 
40 Dodgingtown Rd., Newtown 06470, (203) 364-1113, wal/dorfct.org 
= Grade School Open House: Nov. 19, 7 p.m. 


THE INDEPENDENT DAY SCHOOL 
115 Laurel Brook Rd., Middlefield 06455, (860) 347-7235, independentdayschool.org 
= Open House: Nov. 3, 1 p.m. 


THE LONG RIDGE SCHOOL 

478 Erskine Rd., Stamford 06903, (203) 322-7693, longridgeschool.org 
= Open House: Oct. 20, 2 p.m. 
Call to schedule individual parent visits 


THE MASTER’S SCHOOL 
49 Clinton Ave., Dobbs Ferry, NY 10522, (914) 479-6420, mastersny.org 
= Open Houses (grades 5-8): Oct. 22, 7 p.m. & Nov. 9, 1 p.m. 
= Open Houses (grades 9-12, day & boarding students): Oct. 24, 
7 p.m. & Nov. 9, 3 p.m. 


THE MEAD SCHOOL 
1095 Riverbank Rd., Stamford 06903, (203) 595-9500, meadschool. org 
= Open House: Oct. 20, Noon 


MISS PORTER’S SCHOOL 
60 Main St., Farmington 06032, (860) 409-3530, porters.org 
= Open House Days: Oct. 8 & Nov. 5 


PINE POINT SCHOOL 
89 Barnes Rd., Stonington 06378, (860) 535-8033, pinepoint.org 
= Open Houses: Nov. 2, 10:30 a.m.-Noon (pre-kindergarten and 
kindergarten); Noon-2 p.m. (grades 1-9) 


THE RECTORY SCHOOL 
111 Main St., Pomfret 06320, (860) 928-1328, rectoryschool.org 
= Campus Tours: Oct. 4-Feb. 28 (Fri. only), 9 a.m. 


RENBROOK SCHOOL 
2865 Albany Ave., West Hartford 06117, (860) 236-1661, renbrook.org 
= All-School Open House: Nov. 5, 8:45-11 a.m. 
= Beginning School Open House (age 3 through kindergarten): 
Dec. 5, 8:45-10:30 a.m. 


RIDGEFIELD ACADEMY 
223 W. Mountain Rd., Ridgefield 06877, (203) 894-1800, ridgefieldacademy. org 
= Open House: Oct. 19, 11 a.m.-1 p.m. 


RUMSEY HALL SCHOOL 
201 Romford Rd., Washington Depot 06794, (860) 868-0535, rumseyhall.org 
Campus visits for prospective students are held by appointment only 


SACRED HEART ACADEMY 

265 Benham St., Hamden 06514, (203) 288-2309, sacredhearthamden.org 
= Open House: Oct. 20, 1-3 p.m. 
= Spend a day at SHA!: Oct. 1-Dec. 11, Tues. & Wed. 


WESTOVER SCHOOL 
1237 Whittemore Rd., Middlebury 06762, (203) 758-2423, westoverschool.org 
= Fall Preview Days: Oct. 14 & 28, 9:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION: 


INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49 


THE EXTRA-CURRICULUM 

In an independent school, there is 
nothing extra about the extra-curriculum. 
Powerful 21st-century learning skills are 
developed and practiced at the conclu- 
sion of the academic day. Our schools 
are “all hands on deck” communities in 
which every student is needed to play a 
role in the arts, athletics, student govern- 
ment, student publications, clubs and 
community service as well as other en- 
deavors of the community. 


THE SOCIAL AND MORAL CLIMATE 

Popular culture has never been more 
vulgar. Throughout history, the umbrella 
culture in every civilized society actively 
protected children and teenagers from 
exposure to the baser instincts and be- 
haviors of adults. Today our media cele- 
brates the bizarre, the selfish, the preda- 
tory and obscene behaviors of celebrities 
and dysfunctional people and families. 
Independent schools are powerful coun- 
ter-cultural institutions. Traditions and 
ceremonies give students a sense of oc- 
casion and teach them that their lives 
are connected to others—those who pre- 
ceded them and those who will follow. 
Dress codes, honor codes and attention 
to manners are common in the indepen- 
dent school. Independent schools help to 
keep students younger, longer. 


THE ATTENTION TO PERSONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 

There is no biological gene for grati- 
tude. Children are not born grateful; it is 
a learned disposition. Our schools have a 
variety of missions but there Is a univer- 
sal commitment to “caring about learn- 
ing and learning about caring.” Our goals 
are not entirely fixed on what students 
need from us. They are equally attentive 
to what the community, the family and 
the world will need from them. Our com- 
mon mission Is to make sure our students 
will grow up to recognize and meet those 
obligations in their adult lives. 


THE FOCUS ON LIFELONG LEARNING 

The holy grail in my profession Is redis- 
covered every time a high school student 
graduates with his/her “curiosity intact.” 
The term “the wonder years” describes a 
time in all of our lives when everything was 
interesting. It is not a biological fact that 
those years ever have to end. My belief, 
after almost 40 years of practice in a wide 
variety of settings, is that the independent 
school model has unique, powerful advan- 
tages in developing young people who are 
true lifelong learners. 


For more information, see page 98 


Let Us Paint You A Picture 


Partnerships with the best resources in the area to bring learning to life. 


Nurturing environment that is mindful of the kinds of people our students become in 
their adult lives. 

—-» Our Middle and Upper School advisors build personal relationships with each student 
to ensure individualized guidance and support. 


Explore Our Halls 


Admissions Coffee Admissions 
and Campus Tours Open House 
Thursday, Oct. 10 / 9-10:30 a.m. Sunday, Oct. 27 / 1-3 p.m. 
1108 Whitney Ave. Hamden,(T06517 203.752.2610 hamdenhall.org 


For more information, see page 98 


\\ 
Jon Us for an Upper a, Open Flouse! 
Sunday, October 6 


1 pm Welcome (Upper School Lobby) 
2pm Campus Tour 
3 pm Admissions “Q&A” 


CHASE 


COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
EST. 1865 
PreK - Grade 12 


Ei » 


565 Chase Parkway 
Waterbury, CT 06708 


RSVP by Friday, September 27 
CALL: Admissions at 203.236.9560 or EMAIL: admissions @chasemail.org 


FOR DIRECTIONS OR TO REGISTER ONLINE: 
www.chasecollegiate.org (click Admissions> Visit Chase) 





Experiential learning opportunities in the STEAM fields are a staple in our curriculum. 
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Small Business Means 


SBDC BIG Business in Connecticut 


SMALL BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT CENTERS _ Where can you turn when you need business help? When you don't know the 
Steps to start out, how to get a business loan, or what it takes to attract new 
customers? When you have a dream, but aren't sure how to make it a reality? 





Find the no-cost, confidential help you need at the Connecticut Small 
Business Development Center (CT SBDC). Whether you're just starting out, 
experiencing growing pains, or ready to take your business to the next level, 
CT SBDC is here for you. Overcome challenges, discover new opportunities 
and unlock your potential. 


Here’s some ways we can help: 


startup assistance Marketing and social media training 
Business planning Budget preparation and forecasting 
Growth strategies International trade consulting 
Financial analysis Emergency preparedness 

Market research Regulatory Issues 


Your small business means BIG business at CT SBDC. 
Call 855-4CT-SBDC or visit CTSBDC.com for more information 
or to schedule your no-cost consultation today! 





po Somme Connecticut Small Business Development Center at UConn 











Connecticut 


still revolutionary taint ahnadlt is 





usiness Resource 


The Connecticut Small Business Development Center 
is funded in part through a cooperative agreement with 
the U.S. Small Business Administration, the Connecticut 
Department of Economic and Community Development 
and the University of Connecticut. 





UCONN | connecticut 


OFFICE OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 






Lites yriel. 


UConn's Office of Economic to spur industry innovation, small and well-trained creative thinkers for the 
Development (OED) leverages the businesses and create jobs. Through industries of tomorrow. The CT SBDC is 
assets of one of the country’s leading a comprehensive suite of support and just one innovative program hosted by 





research universities — world-class growth services, UConn is inventing the the OED. 
facilities, renowned researchers future of the CT economy and ensuring 
and state-of-the-art equioment— a steady supply small business owners Learn more at innovation.uconn.edu. 
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WHEN HALL-OfF-fFAME UCONN MEN'S 
BASKETBALL COACH JIM CALHOUN RETIRED IN 
SEPTEMBER 2012, ATHLETIC PIKECTOR WAKE 
MANUEL, OW THE JOB FOX SEVEW MONTHS, WAS 
LEST WITH 4 PILEMMA. 
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Former UConn head coach Jim Calhoun has been a mentor in Kevin Ollie's life and basketball career, from Ollie's days playing for 
the Huskies right through Calhoun's retirement from coaching (inset). 


WINSLOWsT OWNS ON/GETTYeIMAGES 


Calhoun had taken the job in the fall of 
1986, when UConn was a regional school 
with little name recognition beyond New 
England and a mens basketball team that 
routinely finished last or next-to-last in the 
Big East conference. More than two decades 
later, he was leaving a program that had won 
three national championships and a school 
that, in no small part because of basketball, 
was inching toward the upper echelon of 
American research universities. 

He was leaving all of that abruptly, about 
a month before the start of practice, denying 
Manuel the time hed need to run a national 
search and have Calhoun’s successor in place 





for the start of the season. Calhoun was also 
leaving a program with significant issues. 
UConn was banned from the 2013 NCAA 
tournament and any other postseason play 
because of substandard academic progress. 
Two of its biggest stars left early for the NBA, 
and two more transferred rather than play 
for a team with no shot at March Madness. 
Perhaps of more pressing long-term con- 
cern, UConn had been left out in the cold 
after conference realignment that put the Big 
East—the conference in which UConn grew 
up as a program—on the verge of extinction. 
The next coach would have to prove UConn 
could thrive without Jim Calhoun and without 


the Big East. Calhoun had originally planned 
on retiring in July 2012 before deciding to stay 
for another season. Then came a hip injury, 
strenuous rehabilitation, time to think things 
over, and the assurance by Manuel that his voice 
would be heard in determining his successor. 

Calhoun’s advice to Manuel centered en- 
tirely around Kevin Ollie. An overachieving 
former UConn point guard who pieced to- 
gether a surprisingly successful 13-year NBA 
career before returning to Storrs to serve for 
two seasons on Calhouns staff, Ollie had no 
head coaching experience at any level. Yet he 
had Calhoun’s backing, and as the incum- 
bent assistant head coach, he was the logical 
choice for at least a tryout as the head man. 

“I wanted to make sure he got the contract 
and he got the extension,’ Calhoun says. 

In 1990, Ollie, a senior at Crenshaw High 
School in Los Angeles, had a questionable 
jump shot but enough promise that Calhoun, 
eyeing Ollie’s determination and leadership 
ability, lured him 3,000 miles away from his 
close-knit, religious family to attend UConn. 

“The biggest thing I saw was his resilien- 
cy and tenacity,’ Calhoun says. “He wasnt 
flashy, not a great shooter, but he was relent- 
less as a player and he didn't seem to have a 
great ego. He took a risk putting himself in 
the hands of people 3,000 miles away, but we 
had built up a trust. The match was good.” 

Manuel had apparently seen some of the 
same qualities in Ollie and so, when Calhoun 
announced his retirement Sept. 12, 2012, 
UConn announced at the same time that Ol- 
lie was being promoted to head coach, on a 
seven-month provisional contract. 


any of his colleagues in the coaching 

fraternity loudly volunteered that 
Ollie deserved a long-term deal immediately. 
Some people, though, wondered if Ollie, of 
all the potential candidates, was the best man 
to lead UConn in the long-term. 

Calhoun even acknowledges that had there 
been an open search, Ollie might not have 
emerged as the strongest candidate. Manuel 
says he got inquiries from people connected 
to some top coaches. “The bar is high here,’ 
he says. “It's a good job .. . it would bring out 
people who wanted to test the waters.” 

Ollie, wasn't happy with the “interim tag.” 
But that title didn't last long. 

On the sidelines, Ollie is animated, clap- 
ping, yelling encouragement to his team. 
Like his predecessor, he is connecting with 
each player each moment. He has the same 
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fire, but without the flares. There are no fits 
of rage. He does not get in players’ faces, nor 
yank them. He rarely stamps. Ollie, 40, has 
a graceful manner; he walks with a smooth 
gait. He's long and lean, with intense dark 
eyes and a melancholy expression on his face. 

But in temperament, Ollie is a bull. In 
college, he had to prove himself year after 
year to Calhoun, who had envisioned Doron 
Sheffer as his point guard until Ollies grit 
and hard work forced the coach to move the 
Israeli phenom to shooting guard. 

When he was only given 10-day contracts 
in the NBA, he made it clear he intended to 
stick around. “I told them ‘they better get 


999 


used to me,” he says. 


Manuel made it clear early on that, with 
a depleted roster and no hope of postseason 
play, Ollie would be judged less on wins and 
losses last season than on his overall com- 
mand of the program. The wins, though, 
were there. Had the Huskies been tourna- 
ment-eligible, they almost certainly would 
have been granted a bid to the Big Dance. 

UConn finished 20-10 overall and 10-8 in 
the Big East—the latter good enough to fin- 
ish eighth in the 15-team conference. 

One of those wins, though, went further 
than any other in securing Ollie a long-term 
contract. It took place Nov. 9 in a cavernous 
airplane hangar packed with cheering Gls 
stationed at a massive U.S. Air Force Base in 
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TEAM PLAYER: In his NBA career, Kevin Ollie played for 11 teams, 
including the Oklahoma City Thunder, the Cleveland Cavaliers (top right), 
and the Philadelphia 76ers (bottom right). 
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southwest Germany, where the Huskies opened 
the season against 14th-ranked Michigan State 
in the first-ever Armed Forces Classic. 

Unranked and with only seven active play- 
ers, UConn emerged with a surprising 66-62 
win sealed by junior guard Shabazz Napier’s 
four free throws in the final seconds. 

With a nod to the past, Napier walked 
over to the sidelines to hug Calhoun. He 
then joined his jubilant teammates as they 
mobbed their new coach, each player rub- 
bing Ollie’s head as if it was Aladdin's lamp. 

After the game, Michigan State coach Tom 
Izzo joined a growing chorus urging Manuel, 
who was there, to extend Ollie’s contract be- 
yond a season. 
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“We won the Michigan State game and | 
saw how the team pulled around Kevin dur- 
ing an adverse situation: Their coach retired, 
no postseason and all the transfers,” Manuel 
says. "I saw how Kevin could get the support 
of the team and how he supported our aca- 
demic mission. I saw everything I needed to 
see to know he could lead this program and 
take it into the future.” 

Less than three months later, Manuel 
signed Ollie through April 2018. It is one of 
the longest contracts he has had in his bas- 
ketball career. 


year after Ollie’s introductory press 

conference, the Big East is essentially 
gone. UConn was passed over yet again by 
the prestigious Atlantic Coast Conference, 
and is stuck in a league called the American 
Athletic Conference, whose name reflects its 
complete lack of regional identity. (Confer- 
ence rivalries with Syracuse, Georgetown 
and Villanova are gone, replaced by emo- 
tionless battles with the likes of Houston, 
Central Florida and Memphis.) 

UConn’s postseason ban has been lifted, 
but with the possibility of postseason glory 
comes an added pressure to win, and an ele- 
ment of scrutiny that was largely absent dur- 
ing Ollie’s first year on the sidelines. 

Every season at UConn begins with the ex- 
pectation that, at the very least, the Huskies 
will be playing in the NCAA tournament. 
Yet when practice begins Oct. 15, Ollie will 
be up against both short-term and long-term 
expectations: In the short-term, finish near 
the top of the AAC and go to the Big Dance. 

The long-term goals are more daunting: 
He'll have to show that UConn, post-Big East 
and post-Jim Calhoun, is still a program with 
a bright future and an upward trajectory. Be- 
tween its mens and womens programs, UConn 
has won 11 national championships in 18 years. 
Mediocrity is not an option. “We can't go and 
lay on our past success,’ he says. “I thought we 
were an NCAA tournament team last year, but 
we have a lot to play for next year’ 


llie’s long-term contract came as a re- 

lief to Stephanie Ollie, who married 
the coach after the two met while students at 
UConn in the mid-90s. The couple has main- 
tained a home in Glastonbury for the past 
eight years so their son, Jalen, a two-sport 
athlete at Glastonbury High School, their 
daughter Cheyenne and Stephanie's teenage 
nephew, who lives with them, could go to the 
same schools. 


“LE BE LONG DEAD BUT KEVIN OLLIE Is — 


GOING TO BE AN UNBELIEVABLE COACH," 
SAYS NCAA HALL-Of-fAME COACH KICK 


PITIVO, "THE GUYS 


WHO HAVE PLAYER 


THROUGH HUNGER AND PAIN... THEY MAKE 
THE BEST COACHES BECAUSE THEY HAVE TO 
LIGHT EVERY YEAR... TO MAKE (T" 


Stephanie Ollie’s occupation as a nurse in 
the cardiac arrest unit of Hartford's St. Fran- 
cis Hospital is even more intense than her 
husband's. The morning after a UConn game 
many patients joke that her husband almost 
gave them a heart attack. The roller-coaster 
career, she says, has toughened her husband. 

“He has had experience. His players can 
learn from him,” she says. “This is all he's 
ever wanted to do.’ 

It's not just Stephanie who believes in Ollie. 

Louisville coach Rick Pitino—a recent 
Hall-of-Fame inductee—stated that belief 
last year, after his Cardinals, on their way to 
winning the national title, beat UConn 73-58. 

“TIl be long dead, but Kevin Ollie is going 
to be an unbelievable coach,” the 62-year-old 
Pitino told reporters after the game. “The 
guys who have played professional basket- 
ball, who did it through hunger and pain and 
work and travel overseas and play on 13 one- 
year contracts, they make the best coaches 
because they have to fight every year of their 
life to make it.” 

Longtime pro and college coach Larry 
Brown, another Hall-of-Famer who coached 
Ollie from 1999 to 2001 with the Philadel- 
phia 76ers and is entering his second year 
as the head coach at Southern Methodist 
University (another of UConn’s new confer- 
ence mates), says Ollie has “every quality you 
would want in a coach: passion, teaching, the 
ability to relate to young people.” 

He'll need to lean on the lessons learned in 
the pros if he’s going to succeed long-term at 
UConn. Ollie was a role model for younger 
players the caliber of LeBron James (when 
the two played together in Cleveland) and 
Kevin Durant (in Oklahoma City). “You can't 
put a price on his work ethic and feel for the 
game, Brown says. 

NBA teams dont have the resources or 
roster spots to keep someone who isn’t mak- 
ing a contribution. “If you arent playing 


youd better have a big reason to be on that 
team,’ Calhoun says. 

Ollie averaged 15 minutes in 662 games 
and earned more than $20 million in those 
13 years. His UConn contract calls for 
$400,000 yearly base pay, plus more than 
$800,000 annually in media and public-re- 
lations commitments. There are bonuses for 
academic and athletic success and penalties 
if the team fails to meet minimum NCAA 
scholastic standards. 

When Ollie called Brown several years ago 
about whether he should stay with the Okla- 
homa City Thunder, where he had played for 
two years, or take the assistant position at 
UConn, his mentor advised him to return to 
his basketball roots. 

“I told him ‘you know you want to coach, 
and now you have the opportunity to go back 
with Calhoun, who has handpicked you and 
has your back,’ Brown says. “It was a no- 
brainer in my mind” 

Brown says when he and Ollie were go- 
ing after the same players during summer 
recruiting, families would tell him that the 
UConn coach said nice things about his 
potential rival. “You don't see that happen 
so much in our profession, where coaches 


> 


champion other guys,’ Brown says. 


he life of an NBA nomad was not 
wasted on Ollie. 

Undrafted out of college, Ollie opted to 
skip the standard route and play in Europe, 
and instead spent several years with the Con- 
necticut Pride in the now-defunct Continen- 
tal Basketball Association. At age 25, five 
years older than the average age of an NBA 
rookie, the Dallas Mavericks signed him to 
his first NBA contract. 

Ollie’s stint in Dallas lasted all of 16 games. 
His next NBA stop, with the Orlando Magic, 
lasted 19. In all, Ollie was with 11 NBA teams 
(three times with Philadelphia and twice 
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Basketball coaching legend Larry Brown, on Kevin Ollie: "[He] 
has every quality you would want in a coach: passion, teach- 
ing, the ability to relate to young people.” 


with Orlando), wore seven numbers and was 
on four playoff teams. 

Ollie’s best season came in 2002-03 with 
the Milwaukee Bucks and Seattle SuperSon- 
ics, when he played in all 82 games, averag- 
ing 6.5 points, 3.5 assists and 2.2 rebounds in 
23.1 minutes. Ollie ended his career in 2010 
with Oklahoma City, where he played 25 
games, but more importantly for his career, 
became a valuable asset in the locker room. 

When Thunder general manager Sam 
Presti signed Ollie, he said Ollie’s greatest 
contributions were his off-the-court leader- 
ship and understanding of player person- 
nel. When he was named an assistant coach 
at UConn, Ollie was given a two-year con- 
tract—a highly unusual deal since assistants 
are normally year to year. But Ollie was close 
with the Oklahoma front office, where he 
was being groomed for a job, and UConn 
had long-term ideas in mind. 

In a 2009-10 survey, Ollie was the least- 
known active player to receive votes among 
the likes of Ray Allen, Jason Kidd, Dwyane 
Wade and Steve Nash in a poll asking NBA 
general managers who would make the best 
coach someday. 

His NBA career, Ollie says, gave him 
“character and resiliency. “It gives you the 
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ability to fall down and get back up,’ he says. 
“T like hitting the wall. You know your limits, 
you can test yourself” 
llie has been a fighter since his early 
days growing up in the roughest sec- 

tion of south-central Los Angeles. “I walked 
out my door and Id be confronted by col- 
ors—one block would be the blue gang, one 
block the red gang,’ he says. Athletics gave 
Ollie protection. “When I walked through the 
neighborhood, theyd say ‘he plays basketball,” 
he says. Some of his former youth teammates 
are dead, others are in jail. One, David Fizdale, 
is an assistant coach with the Miami Heat. 

Dorothy Ollie, Kevin's mother, an assis- 
tant minister in the New Birth Missionary 
Baptist Church of Los Angeles, provided her 
own support system, instilling the power of 
religion in her three children. Religion, Ollie 
says, “is the center of life... everyone peaks 
off of their faith in God and Jesus Christ. 
Money, women, alcohol can't fill a void. Reli- 
gion can help you overcome obstacles.” 

When Ollie was 7, his parents divorced 
and his father moved to Dallas. He spent 
summers there, cutting lawns and doing oth- 
er odd jobs so he could be with him for some 
length of time. “I’m grateful to my mom be- 
cause she gave me a relationship with my fa- 
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ther,’ he says. 

Outside of his family, the person he looks 
up to most is Calhoun. This past summer, 
when he entered the homes of recruits, he 
had behind him the Calhoun legacy of 27 
years of winning basketball, three national 
championships and the great NBA players 
who have played in Storrs. 

He also had personal experience. “I told 
them, ‘I stayed in the same dorms you'll be 
in, I sat in the same seats, you'll sit in,” he 
says. The Husky tradition and his experienc- 
es “give us separation’ from other schools, he 
says. But most of all, watching Calhoun go 
after players... “the pride he had in this uni- 
versity’ impressed him. “Td think ‘if I could 
just touch the hem of his garment,” he says 
with a wry smile. 

Ollie has been successful in recruiting qual- 
ity players who otherwise might have avoided 
UConn because of its 2013 postseason issues. 

Among them are 6-foot-9 forward Ken- 
tan Facey of Glen Head, Long Island, and 6-4 
guard Terrence Samuel of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
teammates on the highly regarded New York 
Rens AAU program. 

Facey, ranked among the top 100 high 
school seniors, says the fact that the team 
needed big men factored into his decision 
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The past decade has seen dramatic 
change in the state’s newspaper 
industry, including who owns some 
of Connecticut’s most prominent 
newspapers. [he question now is: 
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In December 2008, Michael 
Schroeder picked up a copy of the 
New York Times, read Dan Barry’s 
“This Land” column about two 
dying newspapers in Connecticut, 
then threw away the newspaper 
without a second thought. 
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Schroeder was living on Long Island, 
working as a consultant for a medical prod- 
ucts catalog, a career in newspapers and a 
stint at newspaper ownership already under 
his belt. The economy had killed his first 
business venture, a Monday-through-Friday 
newspaper called BostonNOW with a circu- 
lation of 135,000. A second stab at owning a 
newspaper wasn't on his radar. 

That is, until, a few days later when he ran 
into an old friend, Harry Binder, of Binder 
and Binder Social Security advocates fame. 
Binder had read the same article, and was 
struck with a different thought: Here was 
an opportunity. “He asked, did I ever think 
about doing something like this,’ Schroeder 
recalled recently, sitting in a conference 
room at the headquarters for the New Britain 
Herald, one of the two papers mentioned in 
the article. “I said, “Not really.” 

And yet, after that conversation some- 
thing clicked for Schroeder. Together he and 
Binder talked about buying the New Britain 
Herald and Bristol Press—Binder funding the 
purchase and Schroeder running operations. 
Three days later, Schroeder was sitting in a 
meeting with the mayors of Bristol and New 
Britain, asking if the residents there might 
accept an outsider like himself. Three weeks 
later, he had the keys to the New Britain Her- 
ald in his hand. (Binder was unable to be 
reached for comment regarding this story.) 


NEWS COVERAGE of the sale painted 
Schroeder as a savior for the small-town 
newspaper in Connecticut. His quotes about 
revitalizing community journalism invigo- 
rated industry conversations at a particularly 
depressing time for the business. Advertis- 
ing revenues for newspapers in America 
had shrunk by 23 percent between 2006 and 


2008, according to the Pew Project for Excel- 
lence in Journalism’s 2009 State of the Media 
report. Staffs and content were trimmed in 
2008, hoping to stay ahead of the trends. Cir- 
culation continued its downward spiral. “It 
was the year no one seemed to want to buy 
newspapers anymore, the Pew report stated. 
Yet here was a guy coming in from out of 
town to save two dying newspapers. 

“We made a commitment to community 
journalism,’ Schroeder says. “We were going to 
put out a respectable community newspaper that 
would build community. We even added a line 
to our masthead on the editorial page that says 
‘It takes a newspaper to build a community.” 

Almost five years later, while Schroeder 
continues pushing forward with his plans, 
his dramatic purchase has faded to the pe- 
riphery. But his story could become instruc- 
tive as the state—and the nation—watches 
several other prominent newspapers go 
through ownership changes. The moral be- 
ing: this is not necessarily the end. 

August was a particularly volatile month 
for big news organizations. John W. Henry, 
the owner of the Boston Red Sox, purchased 
the Boston Globe for $70 million—a steal 
by most estimates. A couple days later, the 
owner of Amazon.com, Jeff Bezos, bought 
the Washington Post for $250 million. Later, 
AOL announced it was closing or selling 
some 300 hyperlocal Patch.com sites, includ- 
ing several in Connecticut. 

Closer to home, the Hartford Courant is 
poised for a change. The newspaper's cor- 
porate owner, Tribune Co., is coming out 
of its bankruptcy filing and doing a lot of 
corporate reorganizing, and its future poten- 
tially hangs in the balance. As Tribune works 
through its next steps, the big picture ques- 
tion remains: What will happen to the state's 
largest paper—the oldest continuously pub- 
lished newspaper in the country? 


UNDER TRIBUNE OWNERSHIP, 
the Courant has been down a bumpy road. 

Tribune Co. acquired the paper in 2000 
from Times Mirror Company, along with 
several other large dailies in the country, 
including the Los Angeles Times. Sam Zell, 
a real-estate investor, bought the company 
and took it private in 2007, resulting in 
about $12 billion in debt for the Tribune 
properties, which included more than 20 
newspapers and about a dozen television 
stations. That's when things began to un- 
ravel, according to Paul Stern, a former edi- 
tor at the Courant for 24 years who took a 
buyout in 2008. 






“Tribune knew it was go- 
ing to be violating the cross 
ownership rule,” says Chris 
Powell, the managing editor 
at the Manchester Journal- 
Inquirer. “Tribune figured— 
calculated —that it could buy 
its way out of the rule.” 










The Manchester Journa/-/nquirer newsroom. 
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“The wheels didn't start to fall off, really, 
until Sam Zell bought the place,” says Stern. 
“T think the real cost cutting started after Zell 
took over—when it was clear the company 
could not pay its debt to the banks that fi- 
nanced the take-over. That’s when the big 
cloud sort of moved over the company.’ 

In Stern's time at the Courant, the news- 
paper won the Pulitzer Prize—twice. It pub- 
lished seven editions reporting on 81 towns. 
Some towns had two or three reporters to 
cover special topics such as education. 

In January 2008, the newsroom had 245 
employees, according to numbers published 
in the Courant. By March 2009, that number 
had dropped by 45 percent to 135 people. It 
was still making money on its own, but as 
Stern facetiously puts it: “We would ship off 
big boxes of money to Chicago’ to help fund 
Tribune's overall debt. Current staff numbers 
are hard to pin down. Hartford Courant edi- 
tor Andrew Julien says he couldn't comment 
on the specific staffing figures today. 

"As most news organizations across the 
United States, we are smaller than we were 
10 years ago, he acknowledges. “What it’s 
forced us to do is to focus on what is our mis- 
sion and what matters most to our readers.” 

Despite smaller staff counts, the Courant 
continues to produce quality work—notably 
investigative pieces and detailed coverage 
of major state events such as the Newtown 
shooting, which earned the paper recogni- 
tion as a Pulitzer Prize finalist. Yet, as is so of- 


ten the case, the comparison is to the golden 
days of news reporting. 

Those comparisons are counterproduc- 
tive, says Julien, because the changes are in- 
dustry-wide. The question now is: How does 
a newspaper adapt and continue to produce 
meaningful work? 

One strategy employed by the Courant was 
its merger with Fox 61, also owned by Tri- 
bune. In 2009, they joined newsrooms in one 
building and started sharing content across 
the two platforms. In a story published in the 
Courant in March 2009, Tribune leaders de- 
scribed the move as a way to respond to the 
economic woes of the industry and to keep 
up with the changing times of journalism. 
The merger with TV “was probably done 
for a reason, says Joe Strupp, a media ana- 
lyst and former editor at Editor & Publisher 
magazine. “It was done to save money, or to 
make money.” 

The move impressed some: It was a true 
21st-century newsroom. But it angered oth- 
ers, who pointed out that it violated FCC 
regulations on media ownership. 

“Tribune knew it was going to be violating 
the cross ownership rule,’ says Chris Powell, 
the managing editor at the Manchester Jour- 
nal-Inquirer. “Tribune figured—calculated 
—that it could buy its way out of the rule. It 
almost succeeded in convincing the FCC to 
repeal the ban in cross ownership.” 

Now—again in response to economic con- 
cerns—the broadcast business will be sepa- 


rated from the print, at least as far as corpo- 
rate structure goes. In July, Tribune split into 
two companies, one for its broadcast proper- 
ties and one for the publishing side. National 
news analysts, like Ken Doctor, the author of 
Newsonomics, speculate the change might be 
a tax dodge, a way to postpone selling the pa- 
pers or a way to drive up the price. 

Others assume it’s a way to keep the 
broadcast operation while continuing a 
bid to sell the publishing side. “Synergies 
that were supposed to develop did not add 
much,’ says Powell. “The financial analysis 
is companies seem to think newspapers are 
going down the toilet and don't want any- 
thing to do with them.” 

After the announcement, several big 
names emerged as potentially interested in 
buy one or all of the Tribune newspapers— 
although no one has specifically mentioned 
the Hartford Courant as a paper it wants to 
break out from the group. The Koch broth- 
ers, billionaires who have prominently sup- 
ported conservative causes, announced in 
June they wanted to bid on the papers, then 
said in August they were not interested. Oth- 
er big names include Aaron Kushner, Warren 
Buffett and Rupert Murdoch. 

Tribune spokesman Gary Weitman 
wouldn't say specifically whether the media 
hype about a potential sale has any credence. 
He would only refer to a July 2013 statement 
outlining the company separation, which 
says the change is “designed to maximize 
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Former Courant editor Paul Stern spent 
~24 years atthe newspaper before moving 
on to greener pastures at CT-Mirror. 
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“The wheels didn’t start to fall off, 
really, until Sam Zell bought the 
place,” says Stern of the Courant. 
“That’s when the big cloud sort of 
moved over the company.” 
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shareholder value” and “position the com- 
pany for long-term growth” ‘The release is 
thick with PR talk, and avoids answering the 
most-asked questions about a potential sale. 

“The separation is designed to allow each 
company to maximize its flexibility and com- 
petitiveness in a rapidly changing media en- 
vironment, Tribune's CEO Peter Liguori is 
quoted as saying in the release. 

Local media analysts continue to wonder 
how Tribune's changes will impact the Cou- 
rant. The understanding is that Tribune's 
separation leaves all the real estate holdings 
with the broadcast side. 

“All they are selling now is the newspa- 
pers, the good will,” says Maureen Croteau, 
chairman of the University of Connecticut 
journalism department, who used to work 
at the Hartford Courant. “They are not 
selling the bricks and mortar. It also de- 
stroys the price of the newspapers. There 


is a lot of value tied up in the real estate. 
It may make it less attractive to a buyer in 
the future.” 

Rich Hanley, a journalism professor at 
Quinnipiac University echoes Croteau's 
concerns. “It's going to be difficult to sell the 
Courant separate from the TV station, only 
because the integration is so thorough, to un- 
pack it would erode value,” he says. 

For now, the two entities continue to oper- 
ate together. And the staff is continuing on as 
it has before, Julien says. 

“The way I see my job personally is to say 
to my staff, “Try not to worry too much about 
the things you cannot control,” he says. “We 
can control every day what we do in this 
newsroom. 


THE HARTFORD COURANT and 
Schroeder's papers have more in common 
than immediately meets the eye—most no- 
tably, the cutbacks that so often come with a 
debt-burdened corporate owner. 

The New Britain Herald and Bristol Press 
were owned by the Journal Register Com- 
pany (JRC) before Schroeder stepped in. 

The changes that happened to JRC since 
it sold the Bristol Press and the New Brit- 
ain Herald highlight how complicated the 
behind-the-scenes ownership changes at 
newspapers can be. The company has gone 
through bankruptcy twice; once in Febru- 
ary 2009 and again in September 2012. 
In between, it joined with MediaNews 
Group—which operates more than 50 dai- 
lies across the country—under an umbrella 
group called Digital First Media. The com- 
panys Connecticut properties include Con- 
necticut Magazine, the New Haven Register, 
the Middletown Press and the Register Citi- 
zen of Torrington. 

The first time the company went through 
bankruptcy, JRC’s debt was $692 million, ac- 
cording to the New York Times. When JRC 
got out of bankruptcy, it still had $225 mil- 
lion in debt, according to a fact sheet distrib- 
uted to employees. By 2012, the company still 
had $160 million in debt and what company 
executives termed “a legacy (media) cost 
structure” that required the second bank- 
ruptcy filing. (After the second filing, Alden 
Global Capital, the New York-based hedge 
fund that owned JRC, sold the company to 
an Alden subsidiary, which has re-named it 
21st Century Media.) 

Even before bankruptcy, there were cuts 
across the chain. Printing the Herald and 
Press was outsourced to another JRC paper, 
as was the customer service desk. News staff 
was laid off incrementally. 





“JRC was uniquely aggressive about mak- 
ing cuts,’ says Steve Collins, a reporter for 
the Bristol Press, who started there in 1994. 
“It was a business to them. Covering news, 
truthfully, was always sort of an afterthought 
to the company.” 

In the time between 1994 when Collins 
started, and 2008, when the end was near, 
he claims the two papers lost half their staff 
through cuts. “It was difficult, even a little 
painful, to see all the cutbacks that had oc- 
curred,’ he says. “It seemed like a trajectory 
that was headed straight down,’ 

JRC is now trying to move forward with a 
new “digital first” mentality. “JRC is aggres- 
sively shedding its print legacy and moving 
into its digital space, Hanley says. “And it's 
not looking back. It’s going the full way for- 
ward. They have a long way to go, and they’re 
moving in that direction.” 

Schroeder says his first priority as the 
Bristol Press and New Britain Herald owner 
was to build a connection with the readers. 
He moved the customer service office back 
to New Britain from New Haven. The paper 
continued to be published off site. 

“Everybody told me the worst thing they 
knew about the paper was customer ser- 
vice, he says. He also tried other ways to 
reach out to the community. For example, 
three years ago the New Britain Herald 
started publishing a weekly Polish language 
edition to serve the large Polish population 
in the city. 

The two papers started publishing local 
editorials, instead of the regional content 
that had been published from the Journal 
Register Company chain. Schroeder's papers 
even started running a full-page editorial 
on the front page each January 1, laying out 
goals and expectations for the coming year. 

“We started out with building the newspa- 
per back up, putting out a product people feel 
comfortable with, that they can respect even 
if they don't agree. And one that was profes- 
sional in quality,’ says Schroeder. 

You could argue that Schroeder has 
merely kept the status quo, that his purchase 
saved two dying papers, but did little to im- 
prove them. The staffs are roughly the same. 
The circulation—at about 11,000 between 
the two papers—is less than the almost 
18,000 in 2008, according to figures from a 
2008 Forbes article. 

“We're nowhere near the levels of back 
in the heyday,’ acknowledges Collins. “But 
on the other hand, we have stopped the 
bleeding to some degree anyway. And local 
news means something, which wasn't the 
case before.” 


There is one other key difference—the pa- 
pers are no longer lugging around corporate 
debt. In fact, the newspapers are actually 
making some money. Schroeder wouldn't say 
exactly how much, but admits it was “lower 
than 5 percent” profit-margin range. “It’s not 
the old days where you are going to have 
people making a good buck as a business 
running a newspaper in New Britain and 
Bristol,” Schroeder says. “But there's enough 
money there to pay for it, and for me to run 
it. So why not?” 


THE QUESTION of how to fund news 
has been left largely unanswered as the news 
industry faces other major changes. Newspa- 
pers missed out on the Internet boat. Blog- 
gers started publishing in a fresh way, and 
newspaper owners were left to catch up on 
the new ways people were getting their news. 
Advertisers cut back because of the reces- 
sion. People started posting free classifieds 
on sites such as Craigslist instead of paying 
their local paper for space. 

Chains like Tribune, saddled with debt at 
the wrong time, were in a crunch. So they 
found places to cut costs. Independently 
owned newspapers faced the same challeng- 
es. Even papers such as the Washington Post, 
which seemed to be doing everything right, 
were on a slow financial decline. 

“It's almost like who is the best butler on 
the Titanic, Strupp says. “The business is 
such a mess that it’s hard to gauge who is 
making the best of the situation.’ 

Likewise, it's hard to know which owner- 
ship model might be the most advantageous. 

“The chains do have that advantage as 
they've got some central facility that can 
share the costs of the local operation,” says 
Powell. “On the other hand, the ownership, 
Tribune's problems for example, can be a real 
burden on the operation. I think the people 
at the Courant would agree that their affilia- 
tion with the Tribune Co. over the last sev- 
eral years has weakened them, not strength- 
ened them.” 

The Journal-Inquirer is one of many inde- 
pendent newspapers that also had to make 
cuts, mostly by attrition, Powell says. Almost 
two years ago, the Journal-Inquirer started 
having its news staff take at least one unpaid 
furlough day per month. The paper has also 
switched to a higher deductable medical in- 
surance plan, and reduced other benefits. 

Several papers—such as the Waterbury Re- 
publican American and the New Haven Reg- 
ister—have outsourced printing to keep their 
resources concentrated on news production. 
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who owns 
connecticut’s 
newspapers? 


Four major newspaper chains 
operate daily newspapers in Con- 
necticut: Iribune Co., Hearst 
Corp, Digital First Media (DFM) 
and Gatehouse. Hearst, which 
owns four of the five dailies in 
Fairfield County, and DFM com- 
bine to operate seven of them. 
Central Connecticut Communi- 
cations is an umbrella group that 
operates the Bristol Press and New 
Britain Herald. The state’s other 
dailies all operate independently. 


HEARST CORP. 
The Advocate, Stamford 
Connecticut Post, Bridgeport 
Greenwich-Time, Greenwich 


The News-Times, Danbury 


DIGITAL FIRST MEDIA 
The Middletown Press, Middletown 
New Haven Register, New Haven 
The Register Citizen, Torrington 


TRIBUNE CO. 
Hartford Courant, Hartford 


GATEHOUSE 
The Bulletin, Norwich 


CENTRAL CONNECTICUT 
COMMUNICATIONS 

Bristol Press, Bristol 

New Britain Herald, New Britan 


INDEPENDENTLY 
OPERATED 
The Chronicle, Willimantic 
The Day, New London; 
The Hour, Norwalk 
Journal-Inquirer, Manchester 
The Record-Journal, Meriden 
Republican-American, Waterbury 


ONLINE: Go to connecticutmag. 

com/mediamap to view an interac- 

tive map showing which newspapers 
cover which parts of the state. 
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An architect waxes poetic 
4 on a shoreline home 
oe neafgand dear to his heart 


windows, a striking yet profoundly | —— 
practical roofline (huge overhangs keep ————— , 


weather at bay) and a cupola (which “ety. | 
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acts as an energy-efficient flue) set the ~e : 
home apart from its traditional neighbors. noua Tr 
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By MARIA LAPIANA 


WE ASKED DUO DICKINSON to describe this home in 25 words, more or less. We knew that 
was pushing it; the ebullient and articulate architect is given to lengthy discourse on the subject 








The Way Home 


« hey say that a house 


—\\ is a mirror of the self. In 
truth, most houses reside in the 
imaginations and sketchpads (or 
CAD programs) of a number of 
people before we, their inhabit- 


ants, ever set foot in them. Every 


home is more than the sum of its 
parts. In this occasional series, 
we take a look at exceptional 
Connecticut homes through the 
eyes of the people who make 
them what they are today—the 
architects who dream them up, 
the builders who build them, 
the homeowners who give them 
meaning. 
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of his work, which he loves with a passion. And yet he surprised us, in the same way this house 
delights, when he said simply: “This is a coastal home that defies aesthetic labeling. Designed 
to defeat a narrow sites limitations, it stands fully exposed to the ravages of saltwater and wind 


conditions in Madison.” 

It's a practical house, then. A site-driven structure designed to weather any storm. But it’s far 
more than that, as Dickinson will tell you (once you let up on the word count). “This is a time- 
blind home,” he says, “where the distinctions of ‘traditional’ and ‘modern are on full display.’ 
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Photography by Mick Hales 


The architect (who lives and works in 
Madison) had been intimately involved with 
the challenging waterfront site for years. For- 
mer property owners asked him to renovate 
an existing tiny cottage, but the plans proved 
too costly, so they sold the land. He designed 
another cottage for the interim owners, but 
they soon sold the property to its current 
owners, who fell for the site’s views and pos- 
sibilities—and for Dickinson’ design. The 
architect describes them as a “thoughtful, 
caring couple of intellect whose primary 
residence is outside New York. ‘This is their 
decompression chamber and home for host- 
ing their grandchildren.” 

Thanks to the couple's vision, Dickinson 
says the project was very collaborative. “Cli- 
ent partnering is why I am a house architect. 
Collaboration is a deeply abiding inspiration, 
and the creation of a family home is deeply 
personal. As with every project, I asked for 
images of homes they loved, lists of features 
they wanted” Dickinson drew up four pre- 
liminary ideas, and fused the two favorites. 
“This is a second home, so its open-ended 
schedule gave us the luxury of time to con- 
sider every aspect of fit, expression, value 
and art in its design and detailing,” he says. 

The resulting 2,370-square-foot, three- 
bedroom, three-bath house is a smart and 
cool retreat whose rough-hewn exterior be- 
lies sleek, modern, open spaces on the inside. 
It defies pigeonholes and expectations and 
features energy-efficiency in spades. 

Dickinson elaborates: “It’s a simple shape, 
really. A gable-roofed-shape, inherently cen- 
tered, yet shifted ... with a single arcing ges- 
ture of a south- and water-facing glass wall. 
The wall is nestled within massive overhangs 
to mirror the coast, its arc layered with a 
double-decker porch.” 

Madisons glorious but unforgiving shore- 
line light presented a puzzle that Dickinson 
was keen to solve. “A dead-south, full-on 
view meant we could get light and view in 
one sweeping window wall, if we could keep 
all that glass in summer shade and out of the 
brutal wind-driven water of fall and winter,” 
he says. So the south gable roof grew, and 
grew, “beyond all expectation, to embrace 
the view and low-sun-angle light, while 
keeping nearby neighbors out of sight.” 

Dickinson is careful not to squander en- 
ergy or materials in any way. So while the 
salvaged wood exterior may feel out of sync 
with the Shingle-style cottages and ersatz 



















Modern lines, angles and 
arches create visual interest 
in the mostly open interior. 
Three views of the show- 
stopping staircase (clockwise 
from top): a purposefully 
placed glass floor, from above; 
a glimpse at the stair’s curves; 
the first few steps, as seen 
from the first floor; and the 
open landing with detail of the 
cabled balustrade. 
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Colonials in the area, it all makes sense with- 
in the context of sustainability. By carefully 
placing zoning and return locations, he was 
able to fine-tune a variable-speed HVAC sys- 
tem. Interior glare and air conditioning needs 
were minimized by having the interior’s rear 
lit and vented by a three-story vertical cupo- 
la, in essence a “flue” that integrates with the 
HVAC system for maximum efficiency. 

The home is “essentially a square with 
two floors (bottom public, top sleeping) and 
a home office. In the center of the structure 


is a circular ‘core’ of light drawn down from 
the cupola,’ says the architect. Light bathes 
the stunning staircase and projects down- 
ward through an intermediate glass floor. 
Windows everywhere, as well as transoms 
on the bedroom doors help wash the mini- 
mally furnished modern interior in light that 
bounces off white walls and ceilings. “Super- 
glossy white interior trim accentuates lines 
and angles and a ‘carpet’ of white oak floor 
grounds all the dynamics of space and light,’ 
Dickinson says. “Stainless steel is used as a 


spice inside and out. Stucco ceilings on the 
second floor bring the eaves in.” 

At the end of the day, Dickinson says, this 
home is as close to an ideal as any he’s ever 
designed: “In truth this may be the project 
out of the 500-plus I have built that best em- 
bodies the ethos I have evolved: complete 
embrace of client vision and site realities, 
minimizing maintenance, maximizing en- 
ergy efficiency, spatial expression, light in- 
fusion, craft integration, and, at every level, 
cost vigilance.” | 


Material World: ATale of Reclamation, Innovation and Light 


Architect Duo Dickinson employed a thoughtful use of ma- 
terials on the exterior and throughout this home. And while 
the demanding site may have dictated the size and shape of 
the structure itself, it was a combination of practicality and 


SURFACE | All of the materials in this home celebrate light and 
carry it through the entire interior. We used solid white oak, simple 
cream stone countertops in baths, fantastic granite in the kitchen, 
and pearwood for an eating island. Interior surfaces use generic 


materials in creative ways. These include multiple layers and thick- 
nesses of painted flat-stock wood trim, stucco, stone, metal, glass, 
KoXore] | MVAmsXoLUl qoxeXe MmVZATIN=WOy=] Qui (exe) alale Mrs] ave mers] 0) lalc1aaVAMmalemeci ae Ucle] (OMIT) 
of glass flooring allows for cupola-driven backlighting to permeate 
the home. Interior lighting is minimized using sconces instead of 
recessed lights. Solid stone tile and solid white oak floors comple- 
ment off-white walls and super-bright high-gloss white trim. On the 
second floor, stucco ceilings mesh with the eaves that fully extend 
the ceiling out to the view. 


aesthetics that drove decisions relating to materials and 
finishes. Here, in the architect’s words, are a few examples: 


SKIN | The simple shape is wrapped in a tapestry of salvaged 
and plantation-grown solid wood products including reclaimed red- 
wood, red cedar and Alaskan yellow cedar all left to age naturally. 
We used stucco appointments and soffits as well as lead-coated 
copper roofing and flashing to keep coastal weather at bay. All of 
the materials were specified to minimize maintenance. The double- 


decker porch uses exposed sandblasted stainless steel supported 
by 100-year-old 3-by-12 radial Pau Lope planks salvaged from Coney 
Island. No finishes other than a car-paint quality window finish was 
used. The stones at the exterior are cleft granite and cut bluestone 


(again, zero maintenance). 
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CRAFT | The expression of craft is at the heart of this home; light, 
line, plane, material and space are woven and defined with elements 
that are detailed to celebrate the human touch. Stainless-steel rail- 
ings inside and out have extreme durability but are integrated with 
hand-hewn stays and supports to mesh technology and craft. 








“Client partnering is why | am a house architect. Collaboration is a deeply abiding inspiration, 
and the creation of a family home is deeply personal... . this is a second home, so its 
open-ended schedule gave us the luxury of time to consider every aspect of fit, expression, 
value and art in its design and detailing.” — Duo DICKINSON 








In the beginning (and everywhere in between), there was light. 
Windows of every ilk (left and facing page) illuminate interior 
Spaces and provide frame-worthy water views. The three-story 
vertical cupola (top) provides both lighting and ventilation. 
Throughout the home, fixtures and furnishings (above) were kept 
to a copacetic minimum. 
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Orange linen pillow with appliqué bulldog 
in tartan-plaid collar, $119, at Ethan 
Allen, Manchester, 860/644-6800, and 
other locations, ethanallen.com. 





















Hubbardton Forge pendant lamp, 
$1,320.95, at Connecticut Lighting, 
Hartford, 860/249-7631, Southington, 
860/621-7585, ctlighting.com. 


Flat woven net- 
pattern Stockholm 
rug (5'/7" by 
7'10"), $199, at 
IKEA, New Haven, 
203/865-4532, 
/kea.com. 


Handcrafted stoneware Siamese 
cats with a matte mustard glaze 
$88 each, at Jonathan Adler, 
Greenwich, 203/622-1476, 

and Westport, 203/221-4547, 
Jonathanadler.com. 


Chevron-patterned Veronica chair, $499, at West Elm, Westport, 
203/226-2311, westelm.com. 


g | Cire Irudon candle from 


o 
a eT at 
wee “ee - 


== famed 350-year-old 
~~ ‘French wax merchants, 
~=—=- «$85, at Privet House, 


“~~ New Preston, 860/868- 
await 1800, privethouse.com. 
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ROBERT LEVIN 


Connecticut 





— home&garden 


B, Lurry, mustard and 
SN cayenne tring alile tang 
ee «Your Iving space: 
Jn. = : le Eye-catching Middle Kingdom 
th, Ae porcelain vase, $81, at Olley 


cists cases Rees bee | cae Hy Court, Ridgefield, 203/438-1270, 
La olleycourt.com. 






ROBERT LEVIN 


Limited-edition giclée print, $500, at 
Crate & Barrel, West Hartford, 860/236- 
8900, and Westport, 203/222-9500, 


fe 2 crateandbarrel.com. 





Elegant yet whimsical Sandy sofa 

with wood frame, $2,295, at Fairhaven 
Furniture, New Haven, 203/776-3099, 
fairhaven-furniture.com. 
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PROMOTION 





o ~ 


Plymouth Glass & Mirror, Inc. 
see what your new bathroom will look like before the 
work starts! Plymouth Glass & Mirror’s in-house computer 
design system will let you see the image of what your 


bathroom will look like, matching exactly what you had 
envisioned. 


142 East Main St., Thomaston 
plymouthglass.com ¢ 860/283-0276 






¥/ 
Innerglass Window systems 
Just about everybody is interested in energy conservation 
these days. One good solution is interior storms, which 


allow you to maintain the integrity and beauty of your 
historic windows, with easy do-it-yourself installation. 


stormwindows.com ¢ 800/743-6207 





Es: : - rok re es ae: ~ 
The Yard Group 
You can maximize outdoor living and entertaining space 
without dramatically impacting costs. Add or enlarge a 
patio, or redesign the whole back yard with landscaping 


elements, pool, retaining walls, etc., to beautify your 
home and your life. 


36 Commerce St., Glastonbury 
theyardgroup. com © 860/430-3000 
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FEA. Quinn 


Extend your opportunity for outdoor entertaining with a 
stonework fire pit; a warm, comfortable spot for friends 
and family on cool nights. The landscape designers, 
master gardeners and stonemasons at E.A.Quinn can 
turn your backyard into an outdoor living space. 


109 Commerce St., Glastonbury 
eaquinn.com ¢ 860/633-0115 


Country Carpenters, Inc. 
Traditional New England style never goes out of 
fashion. Post-and-beam carriage houses, garden sheds 
and country barns add character to your property— 
and building kits can make the building of your dreams 
a reality. 


countrycarpenters.com ® 860/228-2276 


Bi-Glass of Connecticut 


Owners of older homes don’t have to forego energy 
efficiency to keep their original wooden windows. Older 
wooden windows can be restored, weatherstripped and 
double-paned and retain their charm and beauty. 


ct-bi-glass.com © 888/966-3937 

























Aqua Pool 


Automation of swimming pools and spas has gone mobile. 
Now homeowners can control all aspects of their pool 
including heating, spa temperature controls, lighting 

and water features from any web-enabled device before 
arriving home. 


53 Newberry Rd., East Windsor 
aquapool.com @ 800/722-2782 


Kloter Farms 


Many homeowners are upgrading their lawns with water- 
scapes and koi ponds. Kloter Farms’ sturdy footbridges 
and arbors—available in maintenance-free vinyl or 
wood—provide the perfect finishing touch. 


216 West Rd., Ellington 
kloterfarms.com ¢ 860/871-1048 
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to choose UConn over UCLA and Rhode Is- 
land, among others. 

Ollie was another factor. 

“I watched UConn all last year and felt 
that they kept playing hard, which showed 
the personality of the coaching staff? he says. 
“They could have given up, but they didn't.’ 

Ollie’s skill at reaching out to individual 
players is clear in the way he has treated Rod- 
ney Purvis, a 6-foot-4 sophomore transfer 
from N.C. State, who has been the recipient 
of the coach's encouragement and counsel. 
On campus this past summer to take cours- 
es and begin workouts, Purvis discovered 
quickly that he had to pick up his work ethic. 
“Everything here is much more intense,’ he 
says. Every day, Ollie stops Purvis in the hall. 
“To see how I’m doing,’ Purvis says. 

Perhaps the most prized Ollie recruit is 
Daniel Hamilton, a senior at St. John Bosco 
High School in Bellflower, Calif., who verbal- 


Boatright, who also stuck with UConn last 
season while others bailed. “Even though we 
werent playing for something, we still had a 
chip on our shoulder to win” 

Boatright had other issues when it came to 
playing a full season. His freshman year, the 
NCAA disputed his eligibility over questions 
about who paid for a plane ticket he used. Af- 
ter numerous interactions, some rancorous, 
it finally ruled him eligible in January 2012. 

He says Ollie kept him afloat: “He helped 
me through things . . . he inspired me when 
I was down. I was depressed .. . [the NCAA] 
had taken away what I loved but KO kept 
telling me ‘this storm will pass.” 

That expression reflects Ollie’s tendency 
at times to sound like a preacher. “He has 
his professional side,’ says Boatright, refer- 
ring to formal press conferences and the 
like. “But he uses different language when he 
talks to us.” 


EACH HOME GAME STARTS WITH A VIPEO 
Of TEAM HIGHLIGHTS ANP A VOICEOVER 
bY OLLIE: "WE HAVE 4 MOTTO fok. THIS 
TEAM: TEN TOES IN, WOT LIVE, SO WHEN 
YOU STEP IN THIS GYM, YOU GOT TEN TOES 
(N—If YOU DON'T HAVE IT THEN YOU GOT 
A PROBLEM WITH ME," 


ly committed to the program for the 2014-15 
season. Ollie had been pursuing the 6-foot-7 
swingman, who is ranked among the top 30 
juniors in the country. When he announced 
his decision, Hamilton, whose older brother 
Jordan plays for the Denver Nuggets, said the 
team “looked like a brotherhood” when they 
beat Michigan State. 

Its a description of his team that Ollie uses 
frequently. “We werent playing for a national 
championship,’ he said after the final game of 
the season against Providence. “We were playing 
for each other. This team was a brotherhood.” 

Napier, who opted to stay in school this 
season to get his degree, says he was shocked 
when Calhoun retired. “Everyone had a 
chance to leave, but I dealt with it because I 
didn't think Coach Calhoun would put me in 
bad hands,’ he says. 

“Ollie emphasized pride, trust, what’s on 
the front of the jersey, not the back,” says 


The words Ollie chooses can be as con- 
crete as when he told them after a win over 
Syracuse, “it’s time to change the channel and 
focus on Villanova’ or as abstract as when he 
is speaking of his teams “heart” and “pas- 
sion. “Heart” played a factor in the Huskies’ 
5-2 record in seven overtime games (two of 
them double overtimes) as did Napier, who 
had 55 points in 45 minutes. 

In an emotional ceremony following the 
last home game—students call the Gampel 
Pavilion “Olliewood”’—he told fans, still on 
their feet, “we want to win games and tour- 
naments but the real goal is to have the best 
attitude in America” Then he added, “To- 
morrow I’m going to church to thank God 
for blessing me and blessing this team.” 

Each home game starts with a video of 
team highlights and a voiceover by Ollie: 
“We got a motto for this team: Ten toes in, 
not five, so when you step in this gym, you 


\ 
BARTLETT. 


BECAUSE 
FULL, HEALTHY 
TREES MAKE 
FOR FULL, 
HEALTHY 
LIVES. 


The trees and shrubs that shade 
us and grow along with us are 
valuable assets that deserve:care 
and protection. For over 100 years, 

_ we've led both the science and 

services that make your landscape 

thrive. No matter the size or scope 

of your tree and shrub care needs, 
our experts provide you with a 
rare mix of local service, global 

resources and innovative practices. 
Trees add so much value to our 

lives. And Bartlett adds even more 

value to your,trees. 


BARTLETT 
| ,_TREE EXPERTS 


SCIENTIFIC TREE CARE SINCE 1907 


For the life of your trees. 


PRUNING FERTILIZATION REMOVAL 
PEST & DISEASE MANAGEMENT 


CALL 877 BARTLETT 877.227.8538 
OR VISIT BARTLETT.COM 
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205 Boston Post Road e Orange, CT 06477 
203-799-2437 ¢ toll free 800-722-3828 © fax 203-795-3948 
info@orangefence.com ° www.orangefence.com 


Entrance 
Exam 


OCTOBER 19 OR OCTOBER 26 
8-11:30 AM 
Scholarships & Financial Aid Available 


“I have come to believe 
that anyone at any time 
can change, the world.” 


Lauralton Hall 


Connecticut's First Catholic College-Prep School for Girls 


200 High Street Transfer Students 
Milford Connecticut Welcome 


203.878.3333 EOS 


LauraltonHall.org 
ACADEMY OF OUR LADY OF MERCY 


For more information, see page 98 


ActiveYards” 


SOLUTIONS FOR BUSY BACK YARDS™ 


AUTHORIZED DEALER 


Your son will 
succeed. 


a “XS 5 — 
ae. A\ 
Ny 
Ss =e 


+ ee 


si Thomas 
ftlore School 


@ All Boys Boarding School for 
young men who have not 
yet realized their full potential 


@ 100% College Placement 
@ /:1 Tutorial Program 
@ 5 week Summer Academic Program 


@ Located on scenic Gardner Lake 
in southeastern Connecticut 


860.823.3861 


admissions@stmct.org 
stmct.org 





For more information, see page 98 
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got ten toes in—if you dont have it, then you 
got a problem with me.” 

The question now is whether that passion 
and talent can translate into a successful 
season. 

Thirteen days after the Huskies’ Nov. 8 
Division I season opener against Maryland, 
they will meet former Big East rival Boston 
College, now in the ACC, in the semifinal of 
a tournament in Madison Square Garden to 
raise funds for the Wounded Warrior proj- 
ect. The next night, they could play in the 
final against Indiana. 

Manuel says the non-conference sched- 
ule is deliberately tough to prepare UConn 
for the postseason tournaments and to give 
fans competitive games. Although the new 
league has been dismissed as a collection of 
leftovers, Ollie says the American is going to 
be tough. He is hopeful UConn will be able 
to shape it. Many teams, like Houston and 
Memphis, have solid returning players who 
sat out last season. Louisville, which is head- 
ing to the ACC for the 2014-15 season, will 
play in the American this year. Even SMU, 
coached by Brown and coming off a 15-17 
season, will gain from two freshmen Mc- 
Donald's all-Americans. 

UConn players think the team will be 
stronger than the previous season because of 
the new players and because Ollie will have 
had a year’s experience. “Like freshmen, he 
will learn from having a year under his belt,” 
Napier says. “We just have to continue play- 
ing together.’ 

Brown agrees. “Just look at that roster,’ he 
says. ‘I don't want to put pressure on Kevin, 
but he has great guards and he’s a coach that 
people respect and admire. 

“When both his guards stayed,’ he says, re- 
ferring to Boatright and Napier, “that showed 
me they realized they have a chance to be a 
special team.” 

Pitino says UConn has the potential to be 
atop 10 team. “They're a great team and have 
two of the best guards in the nation,” he says. 
“Any time you have two great guards like 
that, you have a great team.” 

Ollie is aware of the burden to maintain 
the winning tradition. Every day when he 
goes to his Gampel Pavilion office, he pass- 
es photographs of Calhoun’ three national 
championship teams at the White House, 
ceremoniously presenting the president with 
a No. 1 UConn shirt. 

He sees his job as an odyssey, a book “we're 
writin, a continuation of what's come before. 

Though the conference has changed, 
the stakes are ramped up and new play- 
ers are coming into the fold, “we'll keep 
the same recipe that wins championships,” 
Ollie says. “The journey’s not over. It’s just 
beginning.” = 


A PAID ADVERTISEMENT 


HOME BUYING 
WITHOUT STRESS... 


New London Harbour Tower 
Takes YOU from Start to Finish Effortlessly 


By Kristen Wich 


New London Harbour Towers wants you to know that home buying (and selling) is easy, with their full-service, 
approach. From day one, during your very first meeting, the NLHT team will identify your needs and guide 
you through the maze of the real estate transaction. Their specialized group of sales, marketing, development, 
and facilities professionals will implement and execute a plan to meet your specific home buying goals. 
From initial planning, design and financing, to appraisals, inspections, and of course moving day, NLHT’s 
years of experience and knowledge will make achieving those goals a reality in less time with no stress. 
And their unique MOVE-Incentive program eliminates the hassle of selling a home in order to buy the one of 
your dreams. It’s simple... for qualified buyers, NLHT will take your home in trade, applying the value of that 
home to the purchase of your new luxury condominium. 


It is as easy as picking up the 
phone. Call the team today at 
(860) 334.5679 to begin your 
home buying journey at New 
London Harbour Towers. 
Luxury awaits! 


Your NLHT team 
is comprised of: 


¢ Tony Silvestri, Developer 

¢ Dawn, Real Estate Broker, Sales 
and Marketing, Closing 
Orchestrator 

¢ Tom, Project Manager 

e Chris T., Designer, Master Craftsman 

e John, Master Craftsman, Painter, 
Information Technology 

e Chris E., Painting, Special Events 

e Shirley, Staging, Special Events 
Coordinator, Moving Coordinator 

NEW LONDON * Tony S., Moving Facilitator Support Staff 


‘ ¢ Cheryl, Accounting and Finance 
ll AR R () ) R TOW f RS ¢ Quincy, Videographer 
af 


¢ Vinnie, Photographer 
So who 


¢ Bob, Attorney 





e Ellie, Office Support, Real Estate 
Coordinator 
¢ Charlie, Wears 6 hats and is 
Priceless! 
¢ Franklin Construction, 





¢ Hundreds of outside 
vendors, suppliers, 
sub-contractors, 
and local 
businesses 
round out 
the team. 


wey SOUTH KENT 


NOY 


aN 


Monday, October 14" 
9am-lpm 


Visit campus, meet students and faculty, 
learn about our innovative academic 
programs and join us for lunch. 
Boys | Grades 9-12 & PG 
Boarding & Day 


Nona )\/emeo) a cola anlelc-miniokeelalr-\elt 
Tolan i(olaicuxeluidal<valexel avele) Ke) ce me) 
(860) 927-3539 x201 
40 Bulls Bridge Road 
South Kent, CT 06785 


www.southkentschool.org 





For more information, see page 98 
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ADAPTED FROM 
CARL STERNHEIM 


DIRECTED BY 
GORDON EDELSTEIN 


OCT 16- NOV 10 


www.longwharf.org 
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| who controls the media?| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 69 


“There are economies of scale,’ says Jon 
Kellogg, the executive editor for the Repub- 
lican American. “Let's say we have a full-time 
press crew and they have a seven-and-a-half, 
eight-hour day. If the press is only running 
three hours a day, what are they doing with 
the other five hours?” Add maintenance and 
newsprint costs, and the effects of downsiz- 
ing the size and pages of most daily newspa- 
pers, and you've got a lot of unneeded costs. 

Other groups of newspapers have consoli- 
dated editing efforts. Hearst Corporation's 
Connecticut newspapers, including the Con- 
necticut Post, Stamford Advocate and Dan- 
bury News-Times, have instituted a central 
copy desk in Bridgeport. So while the Advo- 
cate and News-Times used to have their own 
editing staff, now the papers are edited and 
laid out alongside the Connecticut Post. 

“The universal desk is nothing new,’ 
Strupp says. “It’s effective in cutting costs. 
It's not as effective in doing the editing and 
the oversight of individual stories. When 
you have any universal desk of anything, you 
have more copy coming in and fewer eyes on 
each story.” 

“Everyone sees this as a death watch on 
newspapers, Croteau says. “And because 
of that, they are looking for short-term an- 
swers that keep them in business from one 
quarter to another . . . Maybe that’s not a 
reasonable view.’ 

While profit margins in newspapers have 
historically been large, Croteau says media 
owners should refocus, and take the men- 
tality of grocery store owners, where profit 
margins are much smaller. “We produce per- 
ishable things in great quantity every day,’ 
says Croteau. 


THE QUESTION of how to pay for 
news is so important because news is more 
than a business—a notion that is sometimes 
lamented, sometimes forgotten, as the indus- 
try convulses. 

“I think one of the great advantages of 
family newspapers is they understand their 
institutional responsibility. They under- 
stand this is not just a business,’ Kellogg 
says. “This is one of the only businesses 
that has its own Constitutional amendment. 
We have a responsibility—a public trust— 
that has to be maintained. Sometimes that 
comes at our own sacrifice. But that’s the 
bargain. That is the part that gets discour- 
aging when the public doesn't see that, or 
chooses to put on blinders.” 

It's that public trust that so many corpo- 
rate news owners are accused of breaking in 
order to profit. “When the sale of public Tri- 
bune to Sam Zell took place, a number of top 
officials of Tribune made tens of millions of 
dollars,’ Stern says. “To them, the company 


was all about money and, although I am sure 
they would not admit it, personal enrich- 
ment. To most of the journalists who lost 
their jobs as a result of the ill-advised sale, the 
newspaper was not only a weekly paycheck, 
but an institution that held a sacred public 
trust.” 

The bigger question on the minds of 
many journalists is: Does anyone in the 
public care anymore? 

Powell describes “a decline in civic virtue” 
that has hurt newspaper sales. He tracks this 
virtue via voter participation in Connecticut. 
Not just how many registered voters actually 
went to the polls—how many adult citizens 
went to the polls? The numbers are depress- 
ing, he says. Some 80 percent of the eligible 
population didnt vote in local elections, ac- 
cording to Powell’s most recent count. 

“It’s been declining at a 45 degree angle 
for 50 or 60 years,’ he claims. “We can sell 
newspapers to people who are engaged in the 
community. We can not sell to people who 
dont give a damn-’ 


ENTER EXPERIMENTS in nonprofit 
journalism—something that has been incu- 
bating in Connecticut since 2005 when Paul 
Bass launched the New Haven Independent. 
Other non-profit sites, Connecticut Mirror 
and the Connecticut Health Investigative 
Team, followed. The non-profits use grant 
funding to pay for reporters and other ex- 
penses. And they publish on the Internet, 
saving print costs. 

“It’s a solution in some places,’ says Dan 
Kennedy, a journalism professor at North- 
eastern University, who wrote The Wired City, 
a book about the New Haven Independent 
and other nonprofit news ventures. “And cer- 
tainly in New Haven it has been a great an- 
swer to the problem of how you pay for news. 
But you need certain factors in place.” Those 
factors include a driving force like Bass, a 
strong funding source like the Community 
Foundation for Greater New Haven, and a 
perceived void in news coverage. 

Connecticut also boasts two long-time 
newspaper trusts, which fund The Day of New 
London and The Norwalk Hour. “That's a won- 
derful model for journalism and journalists,’ 
says Croteau, who serves on The Day Trust 
board of directors. “It’s not particularly a won- 
derful model for people who want to clean up 
and make a profit and put it in their pockets.’ 

Croteau says The Day Trust has meant 
that the newspaper doesn't have to worry 
about double-digit profits, like a corporate- 
owned paper would. “Our standard is, “What 
can we do to stay in business, keep our busi- 
ness healthy and sustain us?’ Not, “What can 
we do quickly to make sure we keep profits 
high,” she says. 


Yet, even The Day has faced its own eco- 
nomic troubles, with layoffs in 2008 and 2011, 
according to PaperCuts, a blog that tracks 
newspapers layoffs in the United States. The 
paper also outsources its printing, as several 
others have done to keep costs down. 

As Kennedy outlines in his book, one of 
the biggest challenges facing journalism to- 
day is “finding ways to bolster civic engage- 
ments—that is, to get the public interested in 
local politics, community events and other 
issues from which a mobile, wired generation 
are disconnected.” The Wired City outlines 
an argument that online non-profit sites can 
help solve that problem by better connecting 
with readers. 

“One of the things the Independent has 
done, they've actually been able to use com- 
ments in a productive way, that not just adds 
to the journalism, but creates a real sense of 
community around the news,’ Kennedy says. 
“If you cant do that, I don't think there's an aw- 
ful lot of hope, because people are disengaged. 

“You need to not only cover the news, but 
create a community of people who under- 
stand that it is important, and why it is im- 
portant, and not just important, but that it is 
interesting, he adds. 

Hanley also mentions the need for news to 
be interesting. “Too often news has been de- 
fined as matters of state, government, along 
with some features. Now it needs to be a tap- 
estry of subjects,’ he says. 
youre putting the Kardashians on your front 
end. Youre recognizing that people do not 


“Tt doesnt mean 


live in a bubble of government speak. There 
are everyday things that can be interpreted as 
news if presented in a way that matches the 
expectation of a web reader. It has no memo- 
ry of what the news used to be.” 


SO IS THIS a defining moment in Con- 
necticut journalism, or just another bit of 
endless journalism business news? If the 
Hartford Courant is sold, could the removal 
of Tribune’s past burden have a similar—or 
ideally, better—outcome as the New Britain 
Herald and Bristol Press? If Tribune decides 
to hold on to its print papers, can the cor- 
porate reorganization give it the freedom to 
adapt to the needed industry changes? 

One thing that’s clear, is that the media in- 
dustry today is one in which news outlets are 
constantly making and remaking themselves, 
as Schroeder has shown. 

“I wouldn't be so quick to dismiss it as a 
dead entity,’ says Hanley. A successful fu- 
ture will undoubtedly look different than the 
Courant’s past, he suggests. 
robust future in news. It’s just undergoing a 
redefinition.” = 


“There is a very 
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near a hotel there,’ says Dooling. He’s also 
supposed to have hidden part of his hoard 
on Money Island—but there's little evi- 
dence to support the claim. “In 1924, a New 
Haven fireman found a gold ring that was 
believed to have been crafted in the West 
Indies,’ says Dooling. Could that have been 
a remnant of Kidd’s stash? 

The Golden Age of Piracy began in the 
1650s and lasted through the 1730s; in 
Connecticut most recorded piracy was 
between 1690 and 1720. The restrictive 
measures taken by the British government 
pushed merchants to find other means of 
engaging in trade so they could make mon- 
ey. “There was not a lot prior to 1680. It 
started to pick up around that time because 
you have growing settlements and grow- 
ing colonies and trade was beginning,’ says 
Radune. “The Golden Age of Piracy had to 
do with a number of factors, one of which 
was at the time, the governments (England) 
didn't have the naval power to go chasing 
all over the world.” 

As for pirates’ reputation for lawlessness 
and violence, there were occasional inci- 
dents in Connecticut. For instance, Fishers 
Island—technically in New York but locat- 
ed only two miles off the southeastern coast 
of Connecticut—was ransacked in 1690 by 
pirates who burned down the main house 
there. In a letter to the governor on July 25, 
1682, Daniel Wetherell reported that about 
40 pirates on two to three ships had been 
lurking off the coast of New London. They 
had attacked and took a ship with all its 
cargo. Pirates also went after the ship of a 
man named Jonas Clarke who was sailing 
to Long Island with cargo. “He managed to 
out-sail them and came into New London 
harbor where he asked for help. The offi- 
cials were unsure what authority they had 
or what the governor would approve,’ says 
Radune, so while they wouldnt provide 
any men, they did give Clarke weapons to 
help fend off his attackers. According to the 
letter, Clarke seems to have gotten away— 
again, out-sailing the pirates. 

Notorious pirate Thomas Veal was also 
known to have landed in Connecticut. Ty- 
ing up just off New London, he and a co- 
hort came ashore searching for weapons to 
purchase—and offering three times their 
worth, according to Radune. “In the mean- 
time, a sloop from Virginia pulled into 
New London and recognized these two as 
pirates. By the time they could take any ac- 
tion, the pirates had fled.” 

Later, John Prentice, the same man who 
had allowed Veal to come ashore, was sail- 
ing to Boston and came upon Veal and his 
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(Top) Arrrgh! Aspiring pirates gather near the gazebo on the Mil- 
ford Green during the city’s annual Pirate Day. 


crew loading supplies off the coast of Ni- 
antic. “The pirates raised sail and chased 
him, says Radune. Prentice got away, but 
“three days later, he rounded the north- 
ern tip of Cape Cod and encountered Veal 
again. At this time, most ships would not 
fight pirates. They would try to get away. 
He decided he was going to resist.” 

The two ships engaged in a gun battle at 
sea for about an hour. Who won? No one, 
really. “A thunderstorm erupted and Pren- 
tice was able to get away from the pirates 
and sail into Boston Harbor,’ says Radune. 

While piracy had allowed Colonial mer- 
chants to thrive, eventually the tide turned. 
“There were so many pirate ships in the 
water that regular commerce pretty much 
stopped. That’s when governors, kings and 
queens said, ‘Now we have to do some- 
thing,” says Selinger. 

Around 1720, pirates who were engaged 
in illegal trade began having trouble getting 
their goods to the Connecticut merchants. 
With products not making it to rightful 
destinations, the support of piracy ended. 

Although it’s been nearly three centuries 
since Long Island Sound has seen the likes 
of Thomas Veal, the pirate legacy is still 
alive. Each year Milford hosts a pirate fest 
that kicks off with “Captain Kidd” and a 
crew of brigands sailing into Milford Har- 
bor to kidnap the mayor. Hundreds of ea- 
ger pirate wannabes, young and old—often 
with an abundance of tricorn hats, billowy 
white shirts and eye patches—then take 
over the town for the day to celebrate “pi- 
rate life” with family activities, music, food 
and a scavenger hunt through downtown. 

The romantic notion of ruthless, peg- 
legged buccaneers remains popular, but it's 
a far cry from the black market traders who 
were far more interested in doing business 
than walking a plank. = 
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to observe the dawning of another 
NEW ENGLAND RISING STAR 
Dry-aged steaks and Courvotsier Crean. 
North Atlantic Lobster with fresh draw butter 
RAISE UP THE STOLI DOLIS 
Now Oper in Hatord. 
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REVIEWS, RECIPES, RESTAURANT LISTINGS | EDITED BY VALERIE SCHROTH 


A Sublime Pairing 





BY ELISE MACLAY 


TWO STANDOUT WINE BARS (A COUNTRY MOUSE AND A CITY MOUSE) WITH EXCITING FOOD TO MATCH. 


When beer bars began serving gourmet food, we called them gas- 
tropubs. So what do we call trendy new wine bars where the food is 
as alluring as the fruit of the vine? Well, in Bantam a wine bar with 
gourmet farm-to-table food calls itself Arethusa al Tavolo. In West 
Hartford, a trendy newcomer to Blue Black Square calls itself Vinted 
Wine Bar & Kitchen. Food and wine—wherever, whenever, by any 
name, it’s a match made in heaven. 


Arethusa al Tavolo ***' 
Bantam 

With authentic rural roots and quirky unvarnished charm, Bantam 
has no lack of admirers, but unlike its tony Litchfield Hills neighbors, 
it has never been a star-studded gourmet-dining destination. That 
changed this summer when the top executives of Manolo Blahnik 
USA, the iconic shoe company, opened a stylish wine bar with fab 
food in an antique building on Bantam Road opposite a greenhouse 
and a gas station. 

The back story is more bucolic. It started when president George 


Sitting pretty: mustard-glazed Chinook salmon with sunchoke ragout and haricots verts. 


Malkemus and vice president Anthony Yurgaitis, who had a house in 
Litchfield, bought a farm. After that, one thing led to another—in this 
instance 325 thoroughbred Jersey, Holstein and Swiss Brown cows, 
a high-end dairy and in 2012 a creamery and retail store, which was 
mobbed from day one. There were lines out the door for fresh milk 
and yogurt, creamy cheese, good butter and ice cream to die for. 

The brand-conscious owners (no surprise) named the dairy, the 
store and its products “Arethusa,’ as the original farm had been 
named—for an orchid that once grew there. 

Also unsurprisingly, Arethusas entrepreneurial founders envi- 
sioned yet another farm-related enterprise: Arethusa al Tavolo Wine 
Bar & Restaurant. It opened on June 14 this year next to the dairy 
store in a matching red brick building with a charming outdoor 
dining patio in-between. Almost immediately it was booked solid, 
quickly becoming the go-to place for locals as well as peripatetic 
foodies. Because I don't always agree with the crowd (or even with 
other restaurant critics), I had to see for myself. 

Fast-forward: It’s 5:30 on a Thursday evening, the only time slot 
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Arethusa al Tavolo, a delicious new farm-to-table destination in Bantam. 


I was able to snag. Arethusa al Tavolo is al- 
ready filled with a happy, youngish crowd, 
not hanging around the bar, but seated at 
tables for two, four or more, sipping wine 
and paying enthusiastic attention to plates of 
delicious-looking food. My companions are 
knowledgeable about food and wine and also 
know the Litchfield area. At the moment, 
they are perusing the wine list looking for a 
crisp rosé they had recently enjoyed at an- 
other restaurant in Litchfield. It's not listed, 
but the waiter suggests something similar, a 
2011 Chateau Roubine Cétes de Provence, 
which Paul likes enough to photograph the 
label. Arethusa’s creatively curated collection 
of 165 wines presents 35 at a time in continu- 
ous rotation, so there's always a chance to try 
something new. 

The menu changes frequently, too. To- 
night, it begins with deviled eggs, which 
seem to be everywhere these days. With 
some of the best chefs in America focusing 
on this humble picnic staple, there's a lot of 
competition out there, but Arethusa's deviled 
eggs blow us away: four halves, each deviled 
a different way. One's filled with mousse-like 
smoked trout, one with beef tartare, one with 
smoked salmon and one with (drum roll) 
foie gras. Each is more luscious than the last. 

Miniature arancini, pale gold, crisp-crust- 
ed and creamy inside, arrive as an amuse- 
bouche. Served without sauce, they become 
finger food, fun to munch. A Little Gem 
lettuce salad sparkles with fennel, radishes, 
crisped speck, focaccia, black grapes and 
buttermilk dressing. Arethusa Farm eggs 


RATINGS 
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Manolo Blahnik Style raise “scrambled eggs” 
to the epitome of luxury, with lobster, truffle 
custard, chives and osetra caviar. 

Were beginning to see what Arethusa’s 
chef, Dan Magill, is up to. With an in-house 
dairy source and farms all around, he’s using 
every farm-fresh fruit, root, leaf, stem, flower 
and pinch of fennel pollen he can find to cre- 
ate one-of-a-kind dishes, distinctly his own. 
Some things work better than others. A crépe 
filled with beef negimaki calls for a peppy 
sauce, but the egg-yolk brunoise served with 
it is not assertive enough, and the horseradish 
aioli strikes a jarring note. The warm octopus 
salad is so tender and tasty, I almost wish it 
had not been gussied up with so many accou- 
trements—spinach, fingerling potatoes, pi- 
choline olives, chorizo, piquillo peppers and 
sherry vinaigrette. Fluffy home-baked cheese 
biscuits arrive cool, and the quince farmer's 
cheese served instead of butter seems too 
sweet to introduce before dessert. 

These are minor quibbles, some a matter 
of taste. Almost everything we try is perfectly 
cooked and represents an invitation to explore 
culinary terra nova. Mustard-glazed Chinook 
salmon boasts an especially felicitous choice 
of embellishments—warm sunchoke ragout, 
guanciale, haricots verts, cucumber red on- 
ion salad and dill yogurt emulsion. I like it 
so much Id ask for the recipe, but I know Pll 
never find time to round up so many ingredi- 
ents, much less prep and cook them. 

Butter-poached North Atlantic halibut is 
equally delicious with lump crab paella, as- 
paragus and Cara Cara oranges, which are 


kk & Superior ** Very Good 





trendy right now, with good reason. They are 
sweeter with a more complex flavor than oth- 
er navel oranges, and they're seedless. Pair- 
ing them with halibut is not an altogether 
new idea, but it’s a good one. 

A roasted rack of lamb, medium-rare, cut 
in thick, juicy chops, demonstrates chef Ma- 
gill’s wisdom in letting the rich, full-bodied 
meat speak for itself. Served au jus, with just 
a potato croquette and a sweet corn cup- 
custard alongside, it’s simply perfect. Some- 
times less is more. 

But our favorite entrée is a gloriously com- 
plicated reinvention of Pekin Duck. Roasted 
breast meat cut in thicker slices than most 
glistens with tangerine orange duck jus. Far- 
ro with peach compote, baby vegetables and 
melted turnips contribute complementary 
accent notes of taste and texture. Sometimes 
more is wonderful. 

Just to read the varied list of desserts (all 
made in-house with Arethusa Farm Dairy 
products) makes the mouth water. Honey 
yogurt panna cotta with berry consommé, 
spiced granola and a sable cookie. Valrhona 
amaretti tart with rhubarb compote and 
strawberry ice cream. Apple-ginger beignets 
with toffee sauce, almond biscotti and rum 
raisin ice cream. Sour-cream coffee cake is a 
little dry under its streusel topping but if you 
eat crumb cake mostly for the crumbs, you'll 
love it—especially with coffee ice cream, 
espresso toffee and coffee brittle. Opulence 
reigns, as it should with desserts. 

Yes, there's a cheese plate with fresh fruit, 
toasted bread, fig preserves and a chunk of 

* Good 


Fair Poor 
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honeycomb. And a selection of Arethusa 
Farm Dairy ice cream. But you might want 
to skip these and visit the dairy store for 
cheese and ice cream to take home. Rich, 
creamy, all-natural, this is ice cream made 
the old-fashioned way. No mile-long list of 
ingredients—just cream, milk, eggs, sugar 
and natural flavorings. Have it in a waffle 
cone or hand-packed to go. I buy a pint of 
butter pecan. Yum. 


Arethusa al Tavolo 
828 Bantam Rd., Bantam 
860/567-0043, arethusaaltavola.com 


Thursday through Sunday 5:30 to 9:30. Major 
credit cards. Wheelchair access. Price range: 
Appetizers $9 to $21, entrées $25 to $32, 
desserts $9. 


Vinted Wine Bar & Kitchen xx 
West Hartford 

West Hartford’s Blue Back Square restau- 
rant and shopping complex is bright, upscale 
and stylish, but theres nothing mysterious 
about it. Open a door between two store- 
fronts, however, and a frisson of magic enters 
the picture. You're in a dusky cave crowded 
with people eating and drinking and having 
fun. Hanging lamps shed golden light. A fu- 
turistic stainless steel argon oxygen replace- 
ment system is delivering precisely measured 
pours of 68 fine wines by the glass. The mu- 
sic is indie rock. The menu, all small plates, 
is au courant comfort food with a fanciful 
twist. Or so my friends and I found it when 
we stopped in to review Vinted Wine Bar & 
Kitchen on a recent rainy night. 

I say “stopped in” because Vinted doesn't 
take reservations. Youre supposed to call 
30 minutes ahead. We did and were seated 
promptly at a table that seemed large enough 
until we got into the drill. Sharing is encour- 
aged, as is sampling flights of wine in one-, 
three- or six-ounce pours. And thanks to 
its high-tech preservation system Vinted is 
able to offer a “just poured” taste of some of 
the world’s great wines—68 in all. We chose 
to explore California pinot noirs—Laetitia 
(Central Coast), Davis Bynum (Sonoma), 
Paul Hobbs (Sonoma Coast) and Hartford 
Court (Russian River). 

Pretty soon our tabletop was cluttered 
with platters, share plates and wine glasses, 
and we were bumping elbows in the airspace 
above it all. The staff did their cheerful best to 
cope and you could say, as we did, “the more 
the merrier when good friends get together.” 
But the situation might be iffy when enter- 
taining out-of-town clients or your future 
mother-in-law. 

We began with an impressive cheese plate: 
A tangy sheep's milk manchego, a smooth, 
internally ripened, cows milk blue and a 
Parmigiano Reggiano aged 24 months, along 





CHEF DU JOUR BY ELISE MACLAY 


Roy Ip 


While it sometimes seems as If all our great chefs learned to cook from a French papa 
or an Italian nonna in a farmhouse kitchen in Provence or Tuscany, chef Roy Ip breaks the 
mold. In more ways than one. His first kitchen was a gas ring on the pavement in front of 
a small electrical shop where he and his parents and five siblings all lived, in one of the 
poorest sections of Hong Kong. “We all worked,” he says. “We all pitched in.” 

His first culinary exploit? Cooking rice for the family. Culinary career inclinations? 
None. “It was just another chore.” 

In school, |p’s prospects brightened. He became a soccer star, graduated with highest 
honors and played professional soccer for several years before leaving the game “to get 
a regular job.” Starting on the lowest rung of a career in finance, he worked his way up 
to become head gold trader for the Swiss bank UBS in Hong Kong. Dismissing his talent 
and affinity for hard work, he says his life has always been blessed with good luck. Most 
fortunate of all, he met and married a brilliant investment banker, who happened to be 
(and still is) as drop-dead gorgeous as she is enthusiastic and versatile. They were happy 
and secure. 

And then it was over. Asia was In turmoil, and Hong Kong was on the verge of takeover. 
Roy Ip and his wife, Winnie Lui, moved to New York. 

Now, years later, chef Ip and | 
are chatting at a corner table in his 
restaurant Le Petit Café, which has just 
earned a top food rating for 2013 from 
Zagat. It’s noon, a brief interlude in |p’s 
whirlwind, prepping, cooking, do-it- 
yourself day before the restaurant opens 
for dinner. He tells me that before he 
came to America, he never imagined 
himself as a chef or restaurateur. “But 
to make a new life in a new country,” 
he says, “I had to make a new me.” He 
enrolled at The French Culinary Insti- 
tute in New York (now The International 
Culinary Center), graduating with high- 
est honors, snagging a job at Raoul’s 
Restaurant in Soho, where he cooked 
with the celebrated chef Claude Alain 
Solliard, and then some years later 
having a son and falling in love with 
Branford, Conn., and the charming café 
we’re sitting in today. 

While other restaurants frenetically 
reinvent themselves, Le Petit Café, spick-and-span, with crisp white lace curtains on the 
windows and French posters and framed photographs on the walls, looks much the same 
as It did when it opened. Instead of paying for costly remodeling, |p says he’d rather put 
the money into the food. “Give people a little more than they expect” is his mantra. It’s 
not enough for restaurant food to be good, he says, it should be better than what people 
can or want to cook at home or can get elsewhere. As | listen to him talk about consis- 
tency, keeping standards high, making his customers feel comfortable and cosseted, | am 
struck as | have been over the years by the empathy Roy Ip brings to a task some see as 
simply cooking. 

His menu, handwritten with Gallic insouciance on a slate blackboard, looks surpris- 
ingly au courant. And why should it not, when the newest farm-to-table restaurants are 
scrambling to emulate home cooking the way French bistros did a hundred years ago? 

As | leave | catch a warm yeasty scent: Today, as every day, there will be freshly baked 
baguettes at Le Petit Café. Roy Ip wouldn’t settle for less. 
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Table Talk 


BY ELISE MACLAY 


There’s a new bird in town— Le Penguin 
(203/717-1200, /epenguinbistro.com), which 
recently took over Restaurant Jean-Louis’ 
old space on Lewis Street in Greenwich, has 
pressed the fast-forward button and amped 
up the sound, hurtling what used to be a calm, 
collected little bistro into a hot 2013 see-and- 
be-seen scene. Same crowd—local gentry and 
their ilk, out-of-towners, ladies who lunch, 
guys trading stock quotes. Classic French 
bistro food as interpreted by a brilliant young 
chef. Relaxed, playful and decidedly unstufty, 
this Penguin is a cool place to chill out. 

New this past summer, SeaGrass Grill in 
the Indian Neck section of Branford (203/315- 
3225, seagrassgrilict.com) \s truly a little gem 
hidden in plain sight. From the outside, it looks 
like a sandwich shop. Inside, it cooks like a 
fine-dining restaurant scaled to fit the small, 
tastefully appointed space (garden flower 
bouquets, good local art on the walls). The 
chef-owner, who grew up in the area, shops 
local farm stands en route to the kitchen. For 
a small place, the menu is surprisingly ambi- 
tious, with dishes like local cream-of-potato 
soup with crispy parsnips; lump crab cakes 
over lemon-dressed arugula, sun-dried to- 
matoes, fettuccine topped with shaved fennel 
salad; poached halibut over the best risotto 
I’ve had in ages. Pleasantly priced, all dinners 
come with a large salad and big, puffy, freshly 
baked popovers. 

Plane watching’s fun whether or not you’re 
going somewhere, and lots of people do it at 
Oxford Airport, where a glass-enclosed porch 
provides a good view of private planes tak- 
ing off and landing. The porch is part of 127 
Restaurant & Bar (203/262-0121, 12Jrestau- 
rantgroup.com/oxc), the airport’s on-site res- 
taurant. With a big comfortable bar, a friendly 
staff, and a lengthy menu of smalls, salads, 
pizza, sandwiches, meat, fowl, fish and shell- 
fish, sides and desserts —as In French onion 
soup with melted Griyere, mahimahi with bok 
choy stir-fry, forbidden black rice and orange- 
ginger coulis, topped off with a whopper ice 
cream sundae —a lot of larger airports should 
have it so good. 

Classic Indian cooking gets an update 
at Aladin Indian Bistro (203/939-9040, 
aladinindianbistro.com), which just opened 
in August in East Norwalk. Small plates, 
local sourcing, vegetarian and gluten-free 
dishes are featured, along with vegetable- 
based sauces to accompany meat and fish 
preparations. Special treats: green mango 
salad, Andhra chili chicken, Bengali fish curry, 
naan with wild leeks. 
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with crisp-toasted raisin bread, pale green 
grapes and a piece of honeycomb artistical- 
ly arranged on a slab of polished gray-blue 
slate. Miro on a platter. 

The Treviso salad was also eye-pleasing and 
so poetically described it sparked a conversa- 
tion. Along with red-ruffled radicchio, micro- 
greens, charred Vidalia onions and 12-year- 
aged balsamic vinegar, the list of ingredients 
included “Scent of Alba Air” What could that 
be? “Truffle oil,” one of my foodie guests sug- 
gested, and I quickly agreed, having gone on 
a truffle hunt years ago in a forest near Alba, 
an Italian town famous for white truffles and 
wine. Fond memories recalled truffle festivals 
and wine tastings, but all that aside, Vinted’s 
Treviso was exquisitely balanced and delicately 
refreshing, characteristics we especially appre- 
ciated as our meal progressed, demonstrating 
chef and co-owner Michael Presnal'’s proclivity 
for rich, meaty dishes—barbecued short ribs, 
foie gras, veal cheeks with mushroom cream 
sauce—all of which we tried. 

Some I adored. One or two played me 
false. Steak tartare, for example, arrived in a 
neat, rosy turret with dabs of mustard, mi- 
crogreens, potato chips and a tiny soft-boiled 
quail egg in the shell. As we paused to ad- 
mire the presentation, our waitress broke in 
to say, “what we suggest is that you pour the 
egg over the top and mix everything all to- 
gether into a delicious mess.’ We did so. Alas, 
the “mess” was overwhelmingly vinegary. It 
tasted as if the tiny pickled gherkins that in 
France are often served whole with steak tar- 
tare had been chopped and added, marring 
Vinted’s version, but whatever the cause, the 
raw beef flavor was obscured. 

But Vinted’s exclusively small-plate menu 
presented plenty of alternatives. With cat- 
egories for Veggies, Meat, Fish and Sweets, it 
makes no distinction between appetizers and 
entrées, so we did what everybody else was 
doing—ordered whatever struck our fancy. 

We lucked out with Burrata “Sashimi, 
the creamiest, most flavorful burrata cheese 
imaginable garnished with seaweed, mi- 
crogreens, tomato and sliced avocado and 
seasoned with sea salt, wasabi and soy-lime- 
cilantro dressing. 

Chef Presnal courts complexity, tossing 
lots of ingredients around with admirable 
skill. It works best when he focuses on a sin- 
gle meat, vegetable or fish. His sea scallops 
were splendid, tender, perfectly seared and 
delectably sweet. His barbecued short ribs, 
a falling-off-the-bone marvel of slow cook- 
ing, were delicious but also sweet. Paired as 
surf and turf, they added up to an off-put- 
ting amount of sweetness, especially with a 
mound of semisweet ginger slaw on the plate. 

On the other hand, when veal cheeks 
were allowed to star on their own, robed in 
a heady morel mushroom cream sauce with 
only a few leek crisps alongside, they were 


ambrosial. Seared salmon with avocado jala- 
penio salsa, equally simple, was also a treat. 

It's easy to get carried away by the num- 
ber of options on offer, but, having heard 
so much about it, we had to try Vinted’s 
famous McMuffin, which according to the 
menu included four of my favorite things— 
seared foie gras, caramelized onion, truffle 
cheese and short rib. Luxury upon luxury. 
How could I, how could anyone not fall in 
love with it? Unfortunately, we did not. The 
shredded short rib engulfed the foie gras, 
which was overcooked, and if truffle cheese 
was present it was sliced too thin to taste or 
smell. Maybe the kitchen was too busy that 
night, but you might want to skip the whole 
thing and go for a noble hunk of short rib 
braised in red wine with panzanella salad 
and Gorgonzola butter—with small pours of 
a couple of cabernets. 

When it came time for dessert, I lusted 
for a macaroon ice cream sandwich that 
Vinted was supposedly famous for, but it 
was no longer on the menu. We settled for 
double-chocolate torte, which turned out 
to be a wafer-thin chocolate cookie spread 
with chocolate mousse and raspberry coulis, 
clever but less than luscious. Never mind, 
“Smores’ were on the menu raising hopes 
for a glorious replay of fun around a camp- 
fire—toasting marshmallows and sandwich- 
ing them and a melting Hershey bar betwen 
two graham crackers. Oh, the gorgeous, 
gooey, deliciousness of this all-American- 
kid-again dessert. But not at Vinted, where 
“Smores” proved to be yet another sandwich 
of thin cookies spread with a film of mint 
Anglaise and a smear of marshmallow fluff. 
Both sandwiches were cut in triangles and 
presented standing on edge on squares of 
slate—like a mini Stonehenge. Arresting, 
yes; mouthwatering, no. 

But we had feasted on some pretty fabu- 
lous fare and there were still intriguing dish- 
es we wanted to try: Vinted’s truffle-butter 
Parmesan risotto balls made famous at the 
restaurants sibling The Federal in Agawam, 
Mass; warm chicken liver mousse with craw- 
fish bisque; Greek “Salad in a Jar”; mu shu 
duck spring rolls with lettuce cup, pickled 
radish, tangerine and hoisin sauce. Not to 


mention all those wines we've yet to sample. 
We'll be back. 


Vinted Wine Bar & Kitchen 
63 Memorial Rd., West Hartford 
860/206-4648, vintedwinebar.com 


Open for dinner Sunday 4 to 9, Monday through 
Wednesday till 10, Thursday till 11, Friday and 
Saturday till 12. Reservations accepted for 6 

or more; others may call 30 minutes before arrival. 
Wheelchair access. Major credit cards. Price 
range: Small plates $4.95 to $17.95, desserts 
$4.25 to $6.95. 


~ Move Over, Bulgers... 


ANDWICHES ARE BACK BIG-TIME SANUSIHEY’RE READY FOR THEIR CLOSE-UP. 


ROBERT LEVIN 


' 


VARIATIONS ON A THEME: 
BAOS AT MECHA NOODLE HOUSE. 


Have you noticed? Sandwiches have come a long way from peanut 
butter and Jelly. Connecticut chefs are elevating the traditionally humble, 
hasty lunch with distinctive ingredients, bringing together flavors and 
textures “so each bite is the sum of its parts,” says chef Bill Carbone of 
Dish in Hartford. And what parts! Jams, house-made quick pickles, fresh 
fruit, local cheeses, roasted and cured meats. The “bread” might be a 
corn cake, a steamed white bun, or more often than not these days pain- 
of-the-moment brioche. 

Smaller sandwiches are turning up as appetizers on dinner menus, and 
mini sandwiches are hot hors d’oeuvres at parties. One of the newest and 
tastiest is on the Snacks menu at (mechanoodlebar. 
com), a modish little place in Fairfield’s Brick Walk. The bao with KFC 
(that’s Korean Fried Chicken), on a soft, sweetish white bun, slathered 
with spicy sriracha-spiked Kewpie mayo, Is topped with fresh, delicately 
crunchy house-pickled carrots and cucumbers. Mecha also makes bao 
with pork belly, a dish made trendy by David Chang at Momofuku in New 
York City. Some nights, the special is bao with grilled shrimp, avocado, 
Kewpie mayo and cilantro. “It’s pretty awesome,” says owner Tony Pham, 
whose family owns Pho Saigon in Danbury. 

At in Chester (restaurantfrench/5bar.com), chef/ 
co-owner Everett Reid goes a similar route with hoisin-barbecue-braised 
pork belly and pickled cucumber on a mini brioche bun. “Everyone loves 
a wonderful sandwich, as do I,” says Reid. For fall, he has fun with small 
soup-and-sandwich courses, with soups like cauliflower and tomato “with 
mint or basil or maybe tarragon,” and grilled cheese sandwiches made 
with rich, creamy Bridgid’s Abbey—from Cato Corner Farm in Colches- 
ter—on homemade rye or buttery brioche. Chef/restaurateur Billy Grant’s 
lobster grilled cheese made Esquire’s list of Top Sandwiches tn the U.S., 
and was also featured in O magazine. You'll find it on the menu at 

in Glastonbury and in West Hartford. 

At in Hartford (dishbarandgrill.com), where sandwiches make 
up about 60 percent of the lunch business, chef Carbone also uses local 
cheese — Beltane Farm goat cheese, and cheddar, with sliced Asian pear, 
grilled on sourdough from Fabled Foods in Deep River. “We try to make 
our sandwiches unique,” he says. Indeed, Carbone turns the bounty of 
local squash into a condiment, blending them into a sandwich spread, 
and makes a grilled sourdough panino with layers of fig jam, blue cheese, 
Belltown Farm peaches, walnuts and arugula. 

There’s no more classic sandwich than the BLT. And 

in Stonington (noahsfinefood.com) makes what they call “just a 
classic BLT. Nothing fancy.” Not fancy, but... the toast is from Noah’s 





own white Pullman loaf. The bacon Is apple-wood smoked. The lettuce 
and tomato is (in season) local. 

At in Litchfield (/itchfieldsal/twatergrille.org), 
mini BLTs are a frequent catering request for private parties. Chef 
Albert Clugston makes them with grilled heirloom tomato, Nodine’s 
apple-wood smoked bacon and creamy blue cheese dressing on mini 
brioches. “They’re really cute,” says his wife and business partner, Brett. 
Saltwater’s most popular sandwich at lunch and happy hour (when It’s 
half-price) is the smoked-salmon club with horseradish cream, bacon, 
tomato and red onion. The “lettuce” (salad) is on the side. In Mystic, 

(sp-oyster.com) elevates the BLT genre with swordfish 
and the chef’s Ecuadorian flair. The tender center-cut fish is rubbed with 
smoky dried chili-paprika mix, grilled over wood, and paired with fresh 
tomato, apple-wood smoked bacon and avocado between the layers of a 
brioche bun. 

BLTs appear when you least expect them—between two arepas at 

, for example, in Norwalk (restaurantfrench 7 5bar. 
com). The Venezuelan corn cakes, which can be griddled or fried, come 
with a choice of 28 stuffings— including pernil (Venezuelan roast pork), 
or shredded beef or queso blanco and avocado. Venture further into 
Luncheria Valencia’s menu and you'll find pernil on the banh mi. The 
Vietnamese “sub” is garnished with cucumber, jalapefho, mango, red 
onion and cilantro. Mecha makes their banh mi with grilled lemongrass 
pork, Vietnamese ham, house-made pate, pickled carrots, cucumber 
and cilantro. 

Another classic sandwich, the Cuban, Is a big draw at 
in New Haven (sou/decuba.com). Listen to the ingredients of owner 
Jesus Puerto’s souped-up Soul Cubano sandwich: Serrano ham, 
manchego cheese, roasted marinated pork, salami, roasted garlic and 
cilantro aioli on toasted, pressed Cuban bread. Thank you, Jesus. 

Rarely does a sandwich require a knife and fork. But we'll gladly pick 
up these implements to tuck into Restaurant L&E’s version of croque 
madame, with its layers of creamed spinach and smoked Scottish 
salmon topped with a local sunnyside-up duck egg. At 
in Westport (dressingroomrestaurant.com) croque monsieur Is a decid- 
edly more rustic affair, but once again, each element Is special: toasted 
Wave Hill bread from Norwalk, Nehantic Abbey aged cow’s milk cheese 
from Sankow’s Beaver Brook Farm in Lyme, smoked heritage ham, and a 
Woosie Wickfors egg. 

And about that PB&J? It’s on the menu at Valencia Luncheria, called 
the Josie, and it’s on an arepa. 
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EXPERTS’ PICK 2013 BEST BREAKFAST 


(Honorable Mention) 


23 Sunbrook Road, Woodbridge 
203-410-9229 « bellascafect.com 


EXPERTS’ PICK 2013 BEST FRENCH 


(Honorable Mention) 
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- BISTRO biel Withk BAR 


SOULEVAR 1D 7 Han 
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62 Main Street, New Canaan 
203-853-4546 
boulevard18.com 


EXPERTS’ PICK 2013 BEST PUB 


179 Crown Street, New Haven 
475-238-8335 + thecaskrepublic.com 
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EXPERTS’ PICK 2013 BEST MEXICAN 


BESITO 


~-MEXICAN-~« 


46 South Main Street, West Hartford 
860-233-2500 
besitomexican.com 


EXPERTS’ PICK 2013 BEST DESSERTS 


133 East 61 Street, New York «917-521-5278 
davidburke.com 


EXPERTS’ PICK 2013 BEST BARBEQUE 


(Honorable Mention) 


>) Banprcvr is wor tae Saver... 


It's WHAT THE SAUCE cors on! 


943 Poquonnock Road, Groton 
203-814-0639 
chestersbarbeque.com 








gammy 2013 BEST RESTAURANTS WINNERS 
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EXPERTS’ PICK 2013 BEST PUB 


(Honorable Mention) 


EXPERTS’ PICK 2013 OUTDOOR DINING 


(Honorable Mention) 


_RerA arcewie_ . 
2 a Fine Dining 
BA) a CALLE: 2 Spirits Lodging 


Outdoor seating will continue through the fall, 
weather permitting. 


882 Whalley Avenue, New Haven 
203-397-5494 
delaneystaproom.com 


8 Main Street, East Haddam 
860-873-1411 
gelstonhouse.com 

















EXPERTS’ PICK 2013 BEST PUB EXPERTS’ PICK 2013 BEST ASIAN 


(Honorable Mention) 


THe 


GINGEI- 


MAN. 


NORWALK, CT 


99 Washington Street, Norwalk 
203-354-0163 
gingermannorwalk.com 


597 West Main Street, New Britain 
860-827-8988 
greattaste.com 














EXPERTS’ PICK 2013 BEST BREAKFAST EXPERTS’ PICK 2013 BEST ITALIAN 


KITCHEN LITTLE = L ORCIO 


806 State Street, New Haven 


ee ne ee 203-777-6670 
36 Quarry Road, Mystic + 860-536-2122 « kitchenlittle.org lorcio.com 
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77 West Street, Simsbury 
860-651-5500 
millwrightsrestaurant.com 


EXPERTS’ PICK 2013 BEST BREAKFAST 


- 


Patty’ 
Restaurant 


499 Bantam Road, Litchfield 
860-567-3335 


EXPERTS’ PICK 2013 BEST OVERALL 


LE l 


S \ | 


i 


STRE 


i | 


BT GHI L 


\ 
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43 West Street, Litchfield 
860-567-3885 
weststreetgrill.com 


96 Station Street, Southport 
203-259-9600 
pacirestaurant.com 


EXPERTS’ PICK 2013 BEST VALUE 


(Honorable Mention) 


SAL\JPEPE 


CONTEMPORARY ITALIAN BISTRO 


18 Boggs Hill Road, Newtown 
203-426-9193 
salepeperestaurant.com 


EXPERTS’ PICK 2013 BEST INDIAN 


(Honorable Mention) 


Zarohke: 


148 York Street, New Haven 
203-776-8644 
zaroka.com 
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Artisan - New England A farm-to-table restaurant 
combining 18th-century classic Scandinavian design 
with New England-inspired seasonal cuisine. e Delamar 
Southport, 275 Old Post Rd., Southport, (203) 259-2800 
(artisansouthport.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick— 
Best Hotel Dining. L D, $$, WA 


Barcelona Restaurant & Wine Bar - Spanish Meda- 
iterranean Cutting-edge restaurants serving Spanish 
and Mediterranean cuisine—including dozens of tapas. 
Wine Spectator Award of Excellence. « 63-65 North 
Main St., South Norwalk, (203) 899-0088; 18 West Put- 
nam Ave., Greenwich, (203) 983-6400; 4180 Black Rock 
Tpke., Fairfield, (203) 255-0800; 222 Summer St., Stam- 
ford, (203) 348-4800 (barcelonawinebar.com). Open 
daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Appetizers. L D LS, $$, WA 


Bernard’s « French Perfectly executed seasonal entrées 
in an elegant country setting. Wine Spectator Award of 
Excellence. » 20 West La., Ridgefield, (203) 438-8282 
(bernardsridgefield.com). Closed Mon. Experts’ Pick— 
Best French, Best Brunch. L (Tues.-Sat.) D SB, $$$, E, WA 


Bloodroot - Vegetarian Offers an organic, seasonal, ev- 
er-changing menu that might include Vietnamese sum- 
mer rolls, the Bloodroot burger and Mexican mole. « 85 
Ferris St., Bridgeport, (203) 576-9168 (bloodroot.com). 
Closed Mon. Experts’ Pick—Best Vegetarian/Vegan. L 
(Tues., Thurs.-Sat.) D SB, $$, WA 


Bobby Q’s Bodacious Barbeque & Grill - Barbe- 
cue ‘The real deal: BBQ nachos, baby-back ribs, the 
brisket Reuben, Burnt Ends and American Royal award- 
winning BBQ sauces top the menu. e 42 Main St., West- 
port, (203) 454-7800 (bobbygqsrestaurant.com). Open 
daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Barbecue. L D, $$, E, WA 
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Bon Appétit Café - French This animated spot offers 
a menu of authentic French food like soupe a loignon 
and escargots a la bourguignonne. « 5 River Rd., Wilton, 
(203) 563-9002. Closed Mon. L (Tues.-Sat.) D (Tues.- 
Sat.) SB, $$, WA [*&*&* 2/11] 


Brasitas - Latin Fusion A gathering place for friends 
and family to enjoy exciting Latin Fusion cuisine, but 
with traditional accents. « 430 Main Ave., Norwalk, 
(203) 354-7329; 954 E. Main St., Stamford, (203) 323- 
3176 (brasitas.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Mexi- 
can/Latin. L D $$ 


Cesco’s Trattoria - /talian Chef Aldo Chiamulera’s 
new restaurant is a sophisticated riff on an Old World 
country villa. Wine Spectator Award of Excellence. « 25 
Old Kings Hwy., Darien, (203)202-9985 (cescostratto- 
ria.com) Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Overall, Best 
American, Best Service. L D, $$$, WA [*** 3/13] 


City Limits Diner - American An Art Deco superdiner 
serving haute, ethnic, homespun and kids’ food. « 135 
Harvard Ave., Stamford, (203) 348-7000 (citylimitsdin- 
er.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best for Families, 
Best Breakfast. B L D LS, $, WA 


Coromandel Cuisine of India- /ndian A wide range 
of tasty Indian fare is served in a small, tastefully done 
space. ¢ 25-11 Old Kings Hwy. N., Darien, (203) 662- 
1213; Coromandel Bistro, 86 Washington St., Norwalk, 
(203) 852-1213; 68 Broad St., Stamford, (203) 964-1010; 
17 Pease Ave., Southport, (203) 259-1214 (coromandel- 
cuisine.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Indian. L 
D SB, $$, WA 


CONNECTICUT Magazine’s restaurant listings are presented as a service to our readers. Information on specialties, prices, etc., was 
supplied by the restaurateurs. Space limitations in this guide prevent us from describing every restaurant in the state; omission is not 
intended to reflect upon the quality of an establishment. The listings include restaurants we know and love, and those recommended to 
us by our readers. Advertisers are guaranteed inclusion in the month they advertise. Restaurants chosen as winners of our 34th “Read- 
ers’ Choice Restaurant Survey” are so designated. Restaurants reviewed after January 2010 are listed with our critic’s ratings (poor; fair; 
* g00d; %&+* very good; %&%&* superior; *&%**& * extraordinary). Average entrée prices are based on dinner entrées: $—inexpensive 
(under $15); $$—moderate ($15-$25). $$$—-expensive (over $25). This guide is updated regularly, but it is suggested that prices 
and hours be verified by phone. B (Breakfast); L (Lunch); D (Dinner); LS (Late Supper); SB (Sunday Brunch); E (Live Entertainment); WA 


(Wheelchair Access) 
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Slahouse 


FEATURING AMERICA’S 


FAVORITE COUNTRY FOOD 
DINING * TAKE-OUT + CATERING 


31 Danbury Rd, New Milford, CT 06776 
(860) 355-4111 + thecookhouse.com 
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S [Restaurant & Pub Brewery — 


967 Main Street 
Willimantic, CT 
860.423.6777 
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Dolce Cubano + Cuban Youre in for a boisterous, noisy 
good time at this new waterfront stunner. On the menu: 
Havana Buffalo wings, grilled oysters with tequila and 
sage butter and classic Spanish paella. « 78 Southfield Ave., 
Westport, (203) 817-0700 (dolcecubano.com). L D SB LS 
$$ [we 5/13] 


eleven14 Kitchen ¢ New American Master chef Fran- 
cois Kwaku-Dongo prepares duck sausage pizza, roasted 
lobster and other earthly delights at this exciting Green- 
wich newcomer. e 1114 East Putnam Ave., Greenwich, 
(203) 698-6999 (eleven14kitchen.com). Open daily. Ex- 
perts’ Pick—Best New, Best Hotel Dining. L D, $$$, WA 
[www 9/12] 


The Fez « Moroccan In addition to excellent Moroc- 
can fare—with small plates (kabobs, falafel salad) and 
large (slow-braised lamb shank, swordfish tagine)—The 
Fez serves up live music nightly. « 227 Summer St., 
Stamford, (203) 324-3391 (thefezl.com). Open daily. 
Experts’ Pick—Best Appetizers. L (Mon.-Fri.) D LS, $$ 


Fin - Japanese Specializes in fresh, imaginative sushi 
and authentic Japanese cuisine. « 1253 Post Rd., Fair- 
field, (203) 255-6788; 219 Main St., Stamford, (203) 359- 
6688 (fin-sushi.com). Open daily. L D LS, $$, WA 


The Ginger Man - American A New England-style 
tavern with 52 beers on tap and 80 in bottles. Offers the 
Ginger Man Burger, brick-grilled duck and New York 
strip. e 64 Greenwich Ave., Greenwich, (203) 861-6400; 
99 Washington St., South Norwalk, (203) 354-0163 
(gingermangreenwich.com; gingermannorwalk.com). 
Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Pub. L D LS SB, $$, WA 


Jeff’s Cuisine - Barbecue Award-winning chef Jeff 
Esaw dishes up his “New Southern Style” barbecue, fea- 
turing ribs, chicken, pork and much more. ¢ 54 N. Main 
St., South Norwalk, (203) 852-0041 (jeffscuisine.com). 
Closed Mon. Experts’ Pick—Best Barbecue. L (Tues.- 
Sat.) D $$, WA 


Joseph’s Steakhouse - American Known for New 
York-style steakhouse experience with gems such as 
prime dry-aged beef and its porterhouse steak for two. 
e 360 Fairfield Ave., Bridgeport, (203) 337-9944 (jo- 
sephssteakhouse.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best 
Steak. L (Mon.-Fri.) D, $$$, WA 


Kotobuki Japanese Cuisine - Japanese A full-ser- 
vice sushi bar also offering entrées such as seafood yaki, 
negimaki and sukiyaki e 457 Summer St., Stamford, (203) 
359-4747 (kotobukijapaneserestaurant.com). Open daily. 
Experts’ Pick—Best Sushi. L (Tues.-Fri.) D (Fri.-Sun.), $$ 


LeFarm - American LeFarm serves generous portions 
of dishes made with local ingredients in a country- 
farmhouse atmosphere, all under the guidance of ac- 
claimed chef Bill Taibe. » 256 Post Rd. E., Westport, 
(203) 557-3701 (lefarmwestport.com). Closed Sun.- 
Tues. L (Wed.-Fri.) D, $$$, WA [K**% 2/10] 


l’escale + French A stylish, romantic dining room over- 
looking Greenwich Harbor that serves superbly inven- 
tive Provencal cuisine. ¢ 500 Steamboat Rd., Delamar 
Greenwich Harbor, Greenwich, (203) 661-4600 (les- 
calerestaurant.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best 
Outdoor Dining. B L D LS SB, $$, WA 


Liana’s Trattoria + /talian Liana DiMeglios homemade 
pastas and sauces packs em in at this cozy little gem. « 
591 Tunxis Hill Rd., Fairfield, (203) 368-1235. Closed 
Sun.-Mon. Experts’ Pick—Best Italian. D, $$ 


Little Pub - American Great food, generous drinks, 
seasonal menus and a lively pub atmosphere where 
you ll feel right at home. ¢ 59 Ethan Allen Hwy., Ridge- 
field, (203) 544-9222 (littlepub.com). Open daily. Ex- 
perts’ Pick—Best Pub. L D $$ 


Match - New American The place for great appetizers, 
osso buco, pasta, roasted organic chicken, tasty pizzas, 
and hot chocolate soufflé cake for dessert. Wine Spec- 
tator Award of Excellence. « 98 Washington St., South 
Norwalk, (203) 852-1088 (matchsono.com). Open daily. 
D LS (Fri.-Sat.), $$, WA 


Mezon Tapas Bar & Restaurant - Latin Fusion The 
menu features an inventive mix of Spanish, Latin Amer- 
ican and Caribbean dishes, featuring locally grown and 
seasonal ingredients. ¢ 56 Mill Plain Rd., Danbury, (203) 
748-0875 (mezonct.com). Open daily. L D LS, $$, WA 


Navaratna - /ndian A pure vegetarian restaurant spe- 
cializing in the cuisine of both North and South India, 
characterized by the use of rich spices and aromatic 
herbs. ¢ 133 Atlantic St., Stamford, (203) 348-1070 (na- 
varatnact.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Indian, 
Best Vegetarian/Vegan. L D $$ 
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Nicholas Roberts + Bistro Enjoy creative delights 
from chef Robert Troilo such as award-winning lob- 
ster bisque, Anne’s organic chicken and seared tuna 
steak. BYOB. e 75 Main St., Norwalk, (203) 229-0035 
(nicholasrobertsbistro.com). Open daily. B (Mon.-Sat.) 
L (Mon.-Sat.) D (Thurs.-Sun.) SB, $$, WA [**% 4/10] 


Ondine - French The menu might include duck foie 
gras with rhubarb-and-fig compote, whole Dover 
sole or monkfish with wild mushrooms, tomato and 
lentils. ¢ 69 Pembroke Rd. (Rte. 37), Danbury, (203) 
746-4900 (ondinerestaurant.com). Closed Mon.- 
Tues. Experts’ Pick—Best French. D SB, $$$, WA 
[ww IY 4/13] 


Pane e Bene. /talian A cozy, unassuming spot where 
those in the know enjoy a choice menu of gems such 
as gnocchetti verdi al tartufo—petite green gnocchi in 
a black truffle cream sauce. « 1620 Post Rd. E., West- 
port, (203) 292-9584 (paneebene.com). Closed Mon. L 
(Tues.-Fri.) D, $$ [*%&*& 3/12] 


Pink Sumo Sushi & Sake Café - New Ameri- 
can World-class sushi—made with only the highest- 
quality ingredients and freshest seafood—in a lively, 
upscale atmosphere. « 4 Church La., Westport, (203) 
557-8080 (pinksumoct.com). Open daily. L D, $$ 


Rebeccas - New American Signature dishes include 
foie gras dumpling in black truffle broth and crispy 
black sea bass with artichoke-heart ravioli. Wine Specta- 
tor Award of Excellence. « 265 Glenville Rd., Greenwich, 
(203) 532-9270. Closed Mon. Experts’ Pick—Best Over- 
all, Best American. L (Tues.-Fri.) D, $$$, WA 


The Red Barn Restaurant - Continental Certified 
Angus beef steaks and cold-water lobster tails top the 
menu at this rustic landmark. e« 292 Wilton Rd., West- 
port, (203) 222-9549 (redbarnrestaurant.com). Open 
daily. L D SB, $$$ 


The Red Hen. New American Exceptional dishes pre- 
pared from local, organic ingredients—salad Nicoise, T- 
bone steak, catch of the day—feed the body and comfort 
the soul. « 1595 Post Rd. E., Westport, (203) 293-4113 
(westportinn.com). Open daily. B L D SB, $$, WA 


The Restaurant at Rowayton Seafood - Seafood 
Yellowfin tuna sashimi flatbread, seafood stew and 
grilled swordfish bruschetta are among the more unusu- 
al selections here. « 89 Rowayton Ave., Rowayton, (203) 
866-4488 (rowaytonseafood.com). Open daily. Experts’ 
Pick—Best Seafood. L D LS SB, $$, WA 


Rive Bistro + French Eric Sierra’s sparkling new bistro 
on the Saugatuck River serves up the classics—steak 
frites, moules Provencal, croque monsieur, frisée aux 
lardons and tarte tatin. ¢ 299 Riverside Ave., Westport, 
(203) 557-8049 (rivebistro.com). Open Daily. L D SB, 
$$ WA [K** 7/13] 


Roberto’s Restaurant - Classic Italian A friendly 
place for zuppa di pesce, veal portobello and orechi- 
ette alla Frosinone. « 505 Main St., Monroe, (203) 
268-5723 (robertosmonroe.com). Open daily. L 
(Sun.) D, $$, WA 


Sal e Pepe Contemporary Italian Bistro - North- 
ern Italian Offers superb cuisine with a contemporary 
flair, from fresh pastas and sauces to unique specials and 
classics with a modern twist. e 97 South Main St., New- 
town, (203) 426-0805 (salepeperestaurant.com). Open 
daily. L D, $$, WA [Kx * 8/10] 


Stonehenge - American Enjoy dining in grand style 
with a menu featuring old favorites simply prepared: 
veal Marsala, seared sea scallp and Gorgonzola-crusted 
New York strip steak. « 35 Stonehenge Rd., Ridgefield, 
(203) 438-6511 (stonehengeinn-ct.com). Closed Sun.- 
Mon. D, $$$, WA [** 2/12] 


Tappo « /talian Authentic Italian fare is on offer here, 
with dishes like carpaccio di manza, penne with seafood 
and tonno alla Siciliana, along with excellent pizza. « 51 
Bank St., Stamford, (203) 588-9670 (tapporestaurant. 
com). Open daily. L D, $$, WA [** 3/11] 


Thali Regional Cuisine of India - /ndian Chic, ex- 
otic and fun. Unique Thali dinners—using imported 
spices and served on silver platters—include Konkan 
crab, lamb chops and Andhra chicken curry. « 296 
Ethan Allen Hwy., Ridgefield, (203) 894-1080; 87 Main 
St., New Canaan, (203) 972-8332 (thali.ccom). Open 
daily. L D SB, $$, WA 


Thomas Henkelmann - French This refined four-star 
beauty in the Homestead Inn offers sublime seasonal 
specialties. Wine Spectator Award of Excellence. « 420 
Field Point Rd., Greenwich, (203) 869-7500 (thomas- 
henkelmann.com). Closed Sun.-Mon. Experts’ Pick— 
Best Overall, Best French, Most Romantic, Best Service. 
L (Tues.-Fri.) D, $$$, WA 


Tula Restaurant & Lounge - New American/Ital- 
fan A sultry and sophisticated space with a seasonal 
menu that features house-made mozzarella and fresh 
pasta. Favorites include pan-seared sea scallops, So- 
noma meatloaf and bourbon-glazed salmon. « 89 Main 
St., Monroe, (203) 261-1600 (tularestaurantandlounge. 
com). Open daily. L D SB, $$, E, WA 


Valencia Luncheria - Latin American Chef Michael 
Young serves creative and delicious South American-in- 
spired dishes, from arepas to plantain-encrusted tilapia. 
e 154 Main St., Norwalk, (203) 846-8009 (valencialun- 
cheria.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Breakfast, 
Best Value. B L D (Wed.-Sun.) SB, $ 


The Whelk + Seafood Chef Bill Taibe’s latest venture 
is crowded, noisy, artfully casual and totally uncatego- 
rizable—the most sophisticated clam shack on the New 
England coast. ¢ 575 Riverside Dr., Westport, (203) 557- 
0902 (thewhelkwestport.com). Closed Sun.-Mon. Ex- 
perts’ Pick—Best New, Best Seafood. D $$ [kK**% 6/12] 


| Hartford County| 


Abigail’s Grille and Wine Bar - American A com- 
pletely remodeled 1780 tavern blending classic charm 
with upscale casual dining. Try Gorgonzola-topped 
pork chops or cedar-plank Atlantic salmon. « 4 Hartford 
Rd., Simsbury, (860) 264-1580 (abigailsgrill.com). Open 
daily. L (Mon.-Fri.) D SB, $$, WA 


Barcelona Restaurant & Wine Bar - Spanish 
Mediterranean Barcelonas newest location in a line 
of hip, European-style restaurants. « 971 Farmington 
Ave., West Hartford, (860) 218-2100 (barcelonawinebar. 
com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Appetizers. L 
(Mon.-Sat.) D LS, $$, E, WA 


Bricco Trattoria - /talian Chef Billy Grant serves sim- 
ple, fresh, delicious food, including artisan pizzas, hand- 
made pasta, filet mignon and diver sea scallops. « 124 
Hebron Ave., Glastonbury, (860) 659-0220 (billygrant. 
com). « Open daily. L D, $$, WA [*** 4/11] 


Carbone’s « /talian Authentic, gourmet Italian cuisine, 
served with Old World hospitality. Dine on lobster ri- 
sotto, grilled pork prime rib, house-made meatballs and 
Caesar salad made at your table. ¢ 596 Franklin Ave., 
Hartford, (860) 296-9646 (carbonesct.com). Closed 
Sun. Experts’ Pick—Best Italian. L (Mon.-Fri.) D LS, 
$$, WA 


da Capo Brick-Oven Pizza - /talian Authentic New 
York-style pizza and generous single-portion or family- 
style entrées. Seasonal-inspired salads and delicious 
homemade desserts complete the menu. « 5 East Main 
St., Old Avon Village, Avon, (860) 677-5599 (dacapores- 
taurant.com). Open daily. L D, $$, WA 


Dish ’n Dat - American This modern-day diner 
uses only the freshest ingredients to make everyday 
comfort-food classics like juicy burgers, fresh salads 
and frosty milkshakes. ¢ 110 Albany Tpke., Canton, 
(860) 693-4927 (dishbarandgrill.com). Open daily. L 
D LS, $$, WA 


Feng Asian Bistro - Asian Fusion Be sure to try the 
cook-your-own Kobe beef and Shanghai braised meats. 
e 93 Asylum St., Hartford, (860) 549-3364; 110 Albany 
Tpke., Canton, (860) 693-3364 (fengrestaurant.com). 
Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Asian, Best Sushi. L D, 
$$$ [wk*& 5/10] 


Firebox »« New American Firebox boasts a seasonal, 
Connecticut farm-inspired menu. Seared Stonington 
scallops and Connecticut farm-raised lamb are among 
the favorites. « 539 Broad St., Hartford, (860) 246-1222 
(fireboxrestaurant.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick— 
Best Brunch. L (Mon.-Fri.) D, $$, E, WA 


Fleming’s Prime Steakhouse & Wine Bar - Ameri- 
can A premier destination for prime meats and chops, 
fresh fish and poultry, with a sophisticated wine list. « 
Blue Back Square, 44 South Main St., West Hartford, 
(860) 676-WINE (flemingssteakhouse.com). Open 
daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Steak. D, $$, WA 


Ginza Japanese Cuisine © Japanese Serves sushi, 
sake-marinated short ribs, miso-broiled Atlantic salmon 
and wasabi tuna tempura. Featuring live hibachi shows. 
e 14 Wintonbury Mall, Bloomfield, (860) 242-8289; 93 
Asylum St., Hartford, (860) 549-5115 (ginzacuisine. 
com). Open daily. L D, $$, WA 


Grants Restaurant, Bar & Patisserie - Continen- 
tal A West Hartford institution serving inventive 
dishes such as braised lamb shank, pistachio-crusted 
Idaho trout and chocolate-caramel opera cake. « 977 
Farmington Ave., West Hartford, (860) 236-1930 (bil- 
lygrant.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Desserts. 
L (Mon.-Sat.) D, $$, WA 


Joey Garlic’s - /talian Enjoy New Haven-style brick- 
oven pizzas, fresh-ground burgers, grinders and pasta in 
a family-friendly atmosphere. ¢ 150 Kitts La., Newing- 
ton, (860) 372-4620; 372 Scott Swamp Rd., Farmington, ! 
(860) 678-7231; 353 Park Ra, West Hartford, (860) 323 EXPERTS’ PICK 2013 BEST ITALIAN 
5639 (joeygarlics.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Y- 
for Families. L D, $, WA ) | | 


La Trattoria - /talian/American Enjoy seafood lin- 
guine fra diavolo and tableside Caesar salad. Banquet 
facility on premises. « Rte. 44, Canton, (860) 673-5000 
(latrattoriact.com). Open daily. L (Mon.-Fri., Sun.) D, 
$$, E (weekends), WA 


Max Downtown - American A Hartford mainstay fea- /} as 
turing global cuisine, chophouse classics, a fine wine 
list and lighter fare in the tavern. Wine Spectator Best of ap “§ 
Award of Excellence. « 185 Asylum St., Hartford, (860) _ 


522-2530 (maxrestaurantgroup.com). Open daily. Ex- 


perts’ Pick—Best American. L (Mon.-Fri.) D LS, $$$, WA 591 Tunyis Hill Road, Fairfield « 203-368-1235 
Max Fish - Seafood A lively, upscale fish house serving a : 
daily selection of fresh seafood and great steaks. The Shark 
Bar is more casual, offering lighter fare and Max classics 
in an up-tempo environment. « 110 Glastonbury Blvd., 
Glastonbury, (860) 652-3474 (maxfishct.com). Open 
daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Seafood. L (Mon.-Sat.) D LS, $$ 


The Mill on the River- American Pan-seared Chilean 
sea bass and pork chop Milanese are tops at this former 
gristmill. Wine Spectator Award of Excellence. « 989 El- 
lington Rd., South Windsor, (860) 289-7929 (themillon- 
theriver.com). Open daily. L (Mon.-Fri.) D SB, $$, WA 


Millwright’s Restaurant - American Tyler Anderson 
dazzled us for years at The Copper Beech Inn. Now, he’s 


a 


't. | 
y/ 7, > NA $ a 





wearing the top toque—and wowing all comers—at this . 
sparkling restaurant in a 1680 gristmill. « 77 West St., Best BETS [e 
Simsbury, (860) 651-5500 (millwrightsrestaurant.com). 
e Closed Mon.-Tues. Experts’ Pick—Best New, Best Ser- Pub New j 
vice. D, $$$, WA [*k&*&*&* 12/12] ey a Paes me 4 
Pit Stop BBQ - Barbecue Carolina pulled pork and England af “Ne a ee Deft . Country 
steamed cheeseburgers, plus a feast of homemade sides, AR 
including cole slaw, soups and chili. « 985 W. Main Pisin ; a Pub PIG | 
St., New Britain, (860) 229-4111. Closed Sun. Experts’ ava ine 
Pick—Best Barbecue. L, $ § ‘ Restaurant 


ON20 - Contemporary French/American Savor pan- : 
aromic city views and sophisticated atmosphere along with ANAL AITER SIT! rs ecountryp ub com 
sumptuous seasonal cuisine. Special events by request. « 
400 Columbus Blvd., 20th Floor, Hartford, (860) 722-5161 
(ontwenty.com). Closed Sat.-Sun. Experts’ Pick—Most 
Romantic. L D (Thurs.-Fri.), $$ (L) $$$ (D), E 


Republic - Gastropub Handcrafted beers, boutique 
wines, small-batch bourbons and artistic culinary cre- 
ations are all offered in a high-end pub atmosphere. « 
39 Jerome Ave., Bloomfield, (860) 216-5852 (republicct. 
com). Open daily. L (Mon.-Fri.) D LS, $$ 


Rizzuto’s Wood-Fired Kitchen & Bar + /talian Fea- ac my — le 
ture Neapolitan-style pizza, house-made pasta, artisan , —F od 
breads and an antipasto bar, all in a lively atmosphere. 2 1F er 
e 111 Memorial Rd., Blue Back Square, West Hartford, 
(860) 232-5000 (rizzutos.com). Open daily. Experts’ 
Pick—Best for Families. L D SB, $$, WA 


Salute - /talian/American Its like a classy party every ; 
night at this restaurant, where diners enjoy everything 
from traditional pasta dishes (including gluten-free a>) iN K 0) J M le 
choices) to giobatto, a robust chicken-sausage stew in 
a spicy broth served over fettucine. ¢ 100 Trumbull St., sia ite SAKE CAFE 


Hartford, (860) 899-1350 (salutect.com). Open daily. L 
(Mon.-Sat.) D, $$, WA [*% * 3/12] 


Wood-n-Tap - American Hip, fun eateries known for 
great burgers and great beer. You'll also love the pizza, 
pasta, salads and sandwiches. « 99 Sisson Ave., Hart- 


ford, (860) 232-TAPS; 1274 Farmington Ave., Farm- EXPERTS’ PICKS 
ington, (860) 773-OPEN; 420 Queen St., Southington, pest restaurants 
(860) 329-0032; 12 Town Line Rd., Rocky Hill, (860) CONNECTICUT MAGAZINE 2013 
571-9444 (woodntap.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick— 4 CHURCH LAN E, WESTPORT a 
Best for Families. L D LS, $, WA 203.557.8080 
2’, Great Food & Good Fun 
" ' 4, - 
Litchfield County make Happy Memories! 
: : WWW.PINKSUMOCT.COM 
ee FULL BAR © BAT IN/TAKE BOT 
menus offer exciting choices such as gluten-free, vege- CATERING AVAILABLE 
tarian, game and seafood. « 218 Kent Rd., New Milford, 


(860) 354-6001 (adriennerestaurant.com). Closed Mon. 12 Ray Palmer Road © Moodus, CT 


D (Tues.-Sat.) SB, $$, E, WA : 
Backstage - American Located next to the Warner 860-873-1234 ¢ hilltopbbqsteakhouse.com 


Theatre in downtown Torrington, Backstage serves ca- 





sual American fare prepared from scratch—salads and oS lap 631 Main Street ¢ Manchester, CT 

soups, creative small plates, hand-formed Angus patties " P42. : 

on house-baked rolls—and 40 beers on tap. « 84 Main . 860-643-7427 e hilltophbqdowntown.com 
St., Torrington, (860) 489-8900 (backstageeatdrinklive. P ov —— f 


com). Open daily. L D LS SB, $$, E, WA [** 10/11] 
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Carmen Anthony Fishhouse - Seafood & 
Steak Carmen Anthony offers an impressive variety 
of fresh-only seafood, big Maine lobsters (up to five 
pounds) and thick Black Angus steaks. Wine Spectator 
Award of Excellence. ¢ 757 Main St., Woodbury, (203) 
266-0011. Open daily. L D LS, $$$, E, WA 


Carole Peck’s Good News Cafe - New Ameri- 
can Chef Carole Peck offers original dishes like warm 
crab taco and chicken tagine. « 694 Main St. S., Wood- 
bury, (203) 266-GOOD (good-news-cafe.com). Closed 
Tues. Experts’ Pick—Best American, Best Appetizers. 
LD, $$ 


Community Table - American Chef Joel Viehland 
offers a seasonal menu using only ingredients grown, 
raised or foraged within a 200-mile radius. ¢ 223 Li- 
tchfield Tpke., Washington, (860) 868-9354 (com- 
munitytablect.com). Closed Tues.-Wed. D SB, $$, WA 
[k* 8/11] 


The Cookhouse + Barbecue “Slo-smoked” baby-back 
ribs and pulled pork are the name of the game here. « 
31 Danbury Rd. (Rte. 7), New Milford, (860) 355-4111 
(thecookhouse.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best 
Barbecue. L D, $$, WA 


da Capo Brick-Oven Pizza « /talian Enjoy authen- 
tic New York-style pizza and generous single-portion 
or family-style entrées. Seasonal-inspired salads and 
delicious homemade desserts complete the menu. « 625 
Torrington Rd., Litchfield, (860) 482-6246 (dacapo- 
restaurant.com). Open daily. L D, $$, WA 


G.W. Tavern - American A Colonial-style tavern with 
a cozy bar and live music on weekends. Serves seasonal 
all-natural foods, including steaks and fresh seafood. « 
20 Bee Brook Rd. (Rte. 47), Washington Depot, (860) 
868-6633 (gwtavern.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick— 
Best Cocktails. L D LS SB, $$, WA 


The Hopkins Inn - Austrian A country inn with an 
Old World atmosphere known for wienerschnitzel, 
backhendl and fresh-caught trout. « 22 Hopkins Rd., 
Warren, (860) 868-7295. Closed Mon. Experts’ Pick— 
Best Outdoor Dining. B L (Tues.-Sat.) D, $$$ 


Infinity Bistro « American Enjoy small plates, great 
entrées and mouth-watering desserts in a music- 
themed dining room. « 20 Greenwoods Rd., Norfolk, 
(860) 542-5531 (infinityhall.com). Closed Tues. L D SB, 
$$, E, WA [*« 9/10] 


John’s Café - New American A popular spot for 
New American cuisine with a Mediterranean accent: 
grilled pizzas, ricotta gnocchi and salmon with morels. 
Wine Spectator Award of Excellence. * 693 Main St. 
S., Woodbury, (203) 263-0188 (johnscafe.com). Open 
daily. L (Mon.-Sat.) D, $$, WA 


The Litchfield Saltwater Grille - Seafood An up- 
scale fish house serving local fish, oysters and steaks pre- 
pared on a mesquite grill in an open kitchen. Wine Spec- 
tator Award of Excellence. e 26 Commons Dr. (Rte. 202), 
Litchfield, (860) 567-4900 (litchfieldsaltwatergrille.org). 
Open daily. L (Tues.-Sun.) D LS SB, $$, E, WA 


Longwood Country Inn - New England An award- 
winning 1789 inn, located in the scenic Litchfield Hills. 
Fine dining options include lobster bisque, seafood 
crépes and roast quail. « 1204 Main St. S., Woodbury, 
(203) 266-0800 (longwoodcountryinn.com). Closed 
Mon. L (Tues.-Sat.) D (Tues.-Sat.) SB, $$, WA 


Mayflower Inn - Continental The ever-changing 
menu features fresh, seasonal and local ingredients from 
Connecticut's coast and countryside. « 118 Woodbury 
Rd., Washington, (860) 868-9466 (mayflowerinn.com). 
Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Most Romantic, Best Hotel 
Dining. L D, $$$, E (Fri.-Sat.), WA 


Patty’s Restaurant - American A delightful, classic 
breakfast experience with generous portions—the menu 
is influenced by season and might include treats such 
as raisin French toast or apple, walnut and cranberry 
pancakes. ¢ 499 Bantam Rd., Litchfield, (860) 567-3335. 
Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Breakfast. B L $ 


The Restaurant at Winvian - French Chef Chris 
Eddy constantly changes the menu, using simple, crisp 
and seasonal ingredients accented with unusual and 
fresh findings. ¢ 155 Alain White Rd., Morris, (860) 
567-9600 (winvian.com). Closed Mon.-Tues. Experts’ 
Pick—Best Overall, Best Hotel Dining. L D, $$$, WA 


The Village Restaurant - American A historic pub 
and restaurant in the heart of Litchfield bustling with 
locals and tourists alike. Veal Bartalucci, Parmesan- 
and-horseradish-encrusted salmon and cheeseburgers 
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top the menu. « 25 West St., Litchfield, (860) 567-8307 
(village-litchfield.com). Open daily. L D, $$ 


West Street Grill - New American An innovative 
restaurant with a star-studded clientele and menu to 
match. Serves wild fish, handmade pasta and organic 
salads. Wine Spectator Award of Excellence. « 43 West 
St., Litchfield, (860) 567-3885 (weststreetgrill.com). 
Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Overall, Best American, 
Best Service. L D SB, $$$, R (on weekends), WA 


The White Horse Country Pub - American Serves 
American pub favorites like burgers, ribs and seafood 
bake, along with some English ones—shepherd’s pie, 
fish-and-chips and bangers and mash. e 258 New Mil- 
ford Tpke., Washington, (860) 868-1496 (whitehorse- 
countrypub.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Pub, 
Prime Rib. L D SB, $$, WA [** 3/10] 


The Woodland - American The wide-ranging menu at 
this country-chic outpost includes Asian spinach salad, 
steak tartare and a big, thick veal chop with mashed po- 
tatoes. There’s a sushi menu too. ¢ 192 Sharon Rd., Lakev- 
ille, (860) 435-0578 (thewoodlandrestaurant.com). L D 
$$$ [Kx 5/13] 


| Middlesex County | 


Alforno + Northern Italian Known for a great selection 
of house-made ravioli, including veal osso buco with 
fresh ricotta ravioli, butternut squash ravioli and wild 
boar ravioli, as well as tagliatelle Bolognese and arugula 
chicken. « 1654 Boston Post Rd., Old Saybrook, (860) 
399-4166 (alforno.net). Open daily. L D, $$, WA 


| SOMETHING NEW | KITCHEN 


There’s an intriguing new plotline at the Hartford Public Library, where the latest protagonist 
among the stacks (or at least adjacent to them) is a farm-to-table café called Kitchen. Serv- 
ing breakfast, lunch and pastries made from local ingredients, Kitchen debuted in late August 
with a media event that drew such notables as Gov. Dannel Malloy and Hartford Mayor Pedro 
Segarra. The presence of these “supporting characters” wasn’t occasioned simply by the gourmet 
fare, but because Kitchen is much more than a café. As a partnership between the library and 
Billings Forge Community Works—a driving force for community participation and empower- 
ment— Kitchen Is a jobs training and placement program dressed in the cloak of a fine dining 


enterprise. 


But our theme is food—now, over literary musings, you can nibble a homemade cinnamon 
walnut scone with a cup of Omar's coffee, latte or Harney & Sons tea—or perhaps bacon, 


ege and cheddar on a cheddar-scallion biscuit. For lunch, Sig. 
there are salads ($8.50) like Le Blue (farm ear q = 
blue cheese, walnuts, pickled shallots, sinha Nb by | 


(farm greens, spiced chickpeas, herbed | 
feta, green olives, grape tomatoes > So 
and cucumber with lemon- 
oregano vinaigrette); ae " 

homemade my of the a 


7 


itc en, Hartford Public Library, 


506 St., 560/724-2168, 
aIct. org. Open Fri 
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Amici Italian Grill « /talian Features a relaxed atmo- 
sphere, sophisticated decor and a menu of seafood fra 
diavolo, filet mignon and chicken Milanese. « 280 Main 
St., Riverview Ctr., Middletown, (860) 346-0075 (ami- 
ciitaliangrill.com). Open daily. L (Mon.-Sat.) D, $$ 


Angelico’s Lake House - American Overlooking 
Lake Pocotopaug, Angelico’s features great outside din- 
ing and a tiki hut. Try the roast prime rib, stuffed salmon 
or lobster ravioli with sautéed shrimp. ¢ 81 North Main 
St., East Hampton, (860) 267-1276 (angelicoslakehouse. 
com). Open daily. L D LS SB, $$, E, WA 


Aspen - New American The menu at this sophisti- 
cated spot includes small plates (house-made tagliatelle, 
grilled flatbreads) and large—duck breast, rabbit, lob- 
ster pappardelle, Stonington sea scallops and more. « 2 
Main St., Old Saybrook, (860) 395-5888 (aspenct.com). 
Open daily. L (Tues.-Sun.) D, $$, WA 


Baci Grill - Modern Italian Try house specialties like 
grilled mango-and-chipotle pork loin, chicken sausage 
and broccoli rabe pasta, Guinness skirt steak and scallop 
risotto at this casual, trendy restaurant. e 134 Berlin Rd., 
Cromwell, (860) 613-2224 (bacigrill.com). Open daily. 
L DLS, $$, E, WA 


Café Routier Bistro & Lounge - New American Bis- 
tro Two menus here—regional and seasonal— change 
every six weeks; dishes might include seared Bomster 
scallops, hanger steak and Mexican Seafood Paella. « 
1353 Post Rd., Westbrook, (860) 399-8700 (caferoutier. 
com). Open daily. D LS, $$, WA 


Chamard Bistro French This sophisticated rustic bis- 
tro has a dining porch overlooking Chamard Vineyards. 
On the menu: Steak frites, cassoulet, lamb chops and 
wild steelhead trout. 115 Cow Hill Rd., Clinton, (860) 
664-0299, (chamard.com). Closed Mondays. L, D $$, 
WA [** 6/13] 


Fresh Salt - American Drink in the glorious water 
view while savoring cioppino, merlot-braised short rib 
“osso buco” and Block Island swordfish. 2 Bridge St., 
Old Saybrook, (860) 395-2000 (saybrook.com). Open 
daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Brunch, Best Outdoor Din- 
ing. B L (Mon.-Sat.) D SB, $$$, E, WA 


Gabrielle’s ¢ New American Bistro Gabrielle's is an 
upscale bistro serving grilled tenderloin of beef, pan- 
seared scallops and pan-roasted fillet of salmon. Fea- 
tures a cozy bar with an elegant dining environment. 
e 78 Main St., Centerbook, (860) 767-2440 (gabrielles. 
net). Open daily. L (Mon.-Fri.) D SB, $$, WA 


Gelston House - American Bistro This historic 
restaurant offers unparalleled views of the Goodspeed 
Opera House and the Connecticut River. Entrées 
include pan-seared duck breast, filet mignon Borde- 
laise, surf and turf, and lamb ragout. « 8 Main St., East 
Haddam, (860) 873-1411 (gelstonhouse.com). Closed 
Mon. L (Tues.-Sun.) D LS SB, $$, E, WA 


The Griswold Inn +» American Exuding river-town 
charm, the beloved 1776 “Gris” features classic New 
England cuisine in the dining room, small plates and 50 
wines by the glass in the wine bar, and a lively taproom. 
Wine Spectator Award of Excellence. « 36 Main St., Es- 
sex, (860) 767-1776 (griswoldinn.com). Open daily. Ex- 
perts’ Pick—Best Prime Rib. L D SB, $$$, E, WA 


Hilltop BBQ - Barbecue Beer-battered onion rings, 
loaded chili, Memphis-style baby-back ribs and corn- 
meal-and jalapefo-encrusted catfish are just a few of the 
down-home choices here. « 12 Rae Palmer Rd., Moo- 
dus, (860) 873-1234 (hilltopbbqsteakhouse.com). Open 
daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Barbecue. L D, $$, WA 


Lenny & Joe’s Fish Tale - Seafood This Connecticut 
institution serves all manner of fresh seafood, from hot 
lobster rolls to baked stuffed shrimp to fried whole-belly 
clams. ¢ 86 Boston Post Rd., Westbrook, (860) 669-0767 
(Ijfishtale.com). Open daily. L D, $$, WA 


Liv’s Oyster Bar - Seafood Liv’s is a stylish, small 
neighborhood restaurant housed in an old movie the- 
ater. Stonington sea scallops, wild salmon, organic 
chicken and heirloom vegetables top the menu. « 166 
Main St., Old Saybrook, (860) 395-5577 (livsoysterbar. 
com). Closed Tues. D, $$, WA 


Luce - Tuscan/Modern American Serving Tuscan cui- 
sine with a modern American flair, Luce is the place for 
steaks, seafood and game. 98 Washington St., Middletown, 
(860) 344-0222 (lucect.com). Open daily. L D LS, $$, WA 


The Oak Room. French The recently expanded restau- 
rant at the Copper Beech Inn has an acclaimed new in- 
ternational chef, Gaspar Stantic. Entrées include Maine 
lobster salad and veal medallions with porcini mush- 
rooms. e 46 Main St., Ivoryton, (860) 767-0330 (copper- 
beechinn.com). B (daily), D (Tues.-Sun.), $$$, WA 
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aa’ Summer Street, Stamford 
203.324.3391 ° thefezl.com 
“Rockin JMoroccan’’ on Facebook 


“BEST SEAFOOD” 
2(H)5-2013 


Boat Slips « Private Parties 
Corporate Events e Open Deck 
Waterfront Dining « Free Valet Parking 
Fish Market « Take-Out 


89 Rowayton Ave., Rowayton 
203.866.448¢ rowaytonseafood.com 
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The Restaurant at Water’s Edge - Continen- 
tal Drink in the view of Long Island Sound as you 
savor fare like filet mignon and applewood-smoked At- 
lantic salmon. ¢ 1525 Boston Post Rd., Westbrook, (860) 
399-5901 (watersedge-resort.com). Open daily. Experts’ 
Pick—Best Brunch. B L D SB, $$$, WA 


Restaurant L&E/French 75 Bar - French Upstairs 
you ll find formal, elegant dining and a seasonal menu 
while downstairs offers a more traditional bistro expe- 
rience. « 59 Main St., Chester, (860) 526-5301 (restau- 
rantlande.com). Open daily. D LS, $$$, WA [k** 9/10] 


Six Main . Vegetarian Chef Rachel Carr creates in- 
spired vegetarian cuisine using the freshest plant-based 
ingredients, featuring produce from the restaurant's 
own farm in Old Lyme. « 6 Main St., Chester, (860) 322- 
4212 (sixmain.com). Open daily. D SB, $$ 


Westbrook Lobster - Seafood Offers the freshest fish 
possible in dishes ranging from baked stuffed lobster to 
teriyaki-grilled salmon to seafood paella. « 346 Boston 
Post Rd., Clinton, (860) 664-9464 (westbrooklobster. 
com). Open daily. L D, $$, WA 


| New Haven County | 


116 Crown - American Tapas/Small Plates Dine on 
oysters, sliders, pizzettes and charcuterie and cheese in a 
loungelike atmosphere. The list of exciting house cocktails 
was developed by mixologist John Ginnetti. « 116 Crown 
St., New Haven, (203) 777-3116 (116crown.com). Open 
daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Cocktails. D LS, $$, E, WA 


121 Restaurant @ OXC - American Watch the 
planes take off and land at 121, located at the Water- 
bury-Oxford Airport. The menu runs from great pizzas 
and burgers to an eclectic mix of American favorites. « 
7 Juliano Dr., Oxford, (203) 262-0121 (12latoxc.com). 
Closed Mon. L D, $$, E, WA 


Bar Bouchée - French Jean Pierre Vuillermet’s classic 
bistro has a black-and-white tile floor, pressed-tin-style 
walls and ceiling and a zinc bar. On the menu: duck 
leg confit, charcuterie and beef bourguignon. « 8 Scot- 
land Rd., Madison, (203) 318-8004. Open daily. D, $$ 
[www Hw 2/11] 


Barcelona Restaurant & Wine Bar - Spanish 
Mediterranean A hip restaurant serving Spanish 
and Mediterranean cuisine—including tapas, hot and 
cold. Wine Spectator Award of Excellence. ¢ 155 Tem- 
ple St., New Haven, (203) 848-3000 (barcelonawine- 
bar.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Appetizers. 
L DLS, $$, WA 


Bin 100. Mediterranean Feast on delicious Mediterra- 
nean cuisine elegantly served in a spacious dining room. 
¢ 100 Lansdale Ave., Milford, (203) 882-1400 (bin100res- 
taurant.com). Open daily. D SB, $$, E, WA [**% 9/11] 


Carmen Anthony Steakhouse - Steak & Sea- 
food The place to enjoy thick Black Angus steaks and 
Maine lobsters in a clubby atmosphere. Wine Spectator 
Award of Excellence. « 496 Chase Ave., Waterbury, (203) 
757-3040; 660 State St., New Haven, (203) 773-1444 
(carmenanthony.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best 
Steak, Best Prime Rib. L D LS, $$$, WA 


The Cask Republic - Gastropub Beer is the star here, 
with 125 bottled and 53 draft beers on offer. Pair it with 
dishes like sweet-potato clam chowder, oyster sliders 
and pan-seared sea scallops. « 179 Crown St., New Hav- 
en, (475) 238-8335 (thecaskrepublic.com). Closed Sun. 
Experts Pick—Best Pub. L D, $$, WA [k**% 10/11] 


Consiglio’s Restaurant + Classic Italian Family- 
owned and -run for over 70 years, Consiglio’s is known 
for classic homestyle Italian favorites like homemade 
cavatelli and braciole, eggplant rollatini and lasagna. « 
165 Wooster St., New Haven, (203) 865-4489 (consi- 
glios.com). Open daily. L (Tues.-Fri., Sun.) D, $$ 


Geronimo Tequila Bar & Southwest Grill - South- 
western Fusion A mix of traditional Native Ameri- 
can, Mexican, Spanish and Anglo-American fare, with 
bold flavors and authentic ingredients. « 271 Crown 
St., New Haven, (203) 777-7700 (geronimobarandegrill. 
com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Cocktails. L 
(Mon.-Sat.) D, $$ [&* 7/13] 


Heirloom - Modern Continental ChefCareySavona 
serves herbed gnocchi with rapini and tomatoes, and 
crab cakes with fennel and vermouth butter. « The 
Study at Yale, 1157 Chapel St., New Haven, (203) 503- 
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3919 (studyhotels.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick— 
Best Brunch, Best Hotel Dining. B L (Mon.-Sat.) D 
SB, $$, WA 


Ibiza Restaurant ¢ Contemporary Spanish This na- 
tionally acclaimed restaurant serves innovative fare such 
as grilled baby squid, roasted duck and home-salted cod- 
fish. « 39 High St., New Haven, (203) 865-1933 (ibizanew- 
haven.com). Closed Sun. Experts’ Pick—Best Mexican/ 
Latin, Best Desserts, Best Service. L (Fri. only) D, $$$ 


Ibiza Tapas + Tapas Requeson cheese croquettes, sau- 
téed shrimp in garlic sauce and Spanish veal-and-pork 
meatballs are among the offerings. « 1832 Dixwell Ave., 
Hamden, (203) 909-6512 (ibizatapaswinebar.com). 
Open daily. L D, $, WA [kK *&*% 5/10] 


J. Christian’s > New American A smart, lively restaurant 
and lounge in a renovated 1920s bank that takes no short- 
cuts in preparing New American cuisine with a Southern 
accent.e9 North Main St., Wallingford, (203) 265-6393 
(jchristians.com). Closed Mon. L D, $$ [*&*% 2/11] 


La Tavola Ristorante - Classic Italian Enjoy a 
twist on classic Italian cuisine with prosciutto-wrapped 
figs, pumpkin ravioli and pepper-encrusted Ahi tuna. 
e 702 Highland Ave., Waterbury, (203) 755-2211 (la- 
tavolaristorante.com). Closed Sun. Experts’ Pick—Best 
Italian. L D, $$, WA 


Lenny & Joe’s Fish Tale - Seafood This Connecticut 
institution serves all manner of fresh seafood, from hot 
lobster rolls to baked stuffed shrimp to fried whole- 
belly clams. ¢ 501 Long Wharf Dr., New Haven, (203) 
691-6619 (ljfishtale.com). Open daily. L D, $$, WA 


L’Orcio ¢ Contemporary Italian This upscale restaurant 
features outdoor dining and a menu of house-made pas- 
tas, grilled whole fish and steaks. ¢ 806 State St., New Ha- 
ven, (203) 777-6670 (lorcio.com). Closed Mon. Experts’ 
Pick—Best Italian, Best Outdoor Dining. L (Fri.) D, $$ 


Miso ¢ Japanese A stylish spot with a beautiful ambi- 
ence that serves sparkling-fresh sushi, tuna carpaccio, 
rib-eye steak and teriyaki dishes. « 15 Orange St., New 
Haven, (203) 848-6472 (misorestaurant.com). Open 
daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Asian, Best Sushi. L (Mon.- 
Sat.) D, $$, E, WA 


Miya’s - Sushi A sushi restaurant like no other, thanks 
to chef Bun Lai’s unique creations (including many veg- 
etarian items). e 68 Howe St., New Haven, (203) 777- 
9760 (miyassushi.com). Closed Sun.-Mon. Experts’ 
Choice—Best Sushi. L D, $$$, WA 


Park Central Tavern - American The dynamic weekly 
menu showcases signature entrées and classic favorites, 
each reflecting the freshest ingredients in New England, 
as well as an a la carte menu. « 1640 Whitney Ave., Ham- 
den, (203) 287-8887 (parkcentraltavern.com). Open 
daily. L D, $, WA 


Ristorante Luce + Classic Italian Enjoy the double- 
cut veal chops, pane cotto, risotto pescatore and daily 
fish specials. Extensive wine list. « 2987 Whitney Ave., 
Hamden, (203) 407-8000 (ristoranteluce.net). Open 
daily. L (Mon.-Fri.) D, $$ 


Roia » French/Italian This new spot in the Taft Hotel 
building evokes a golden era when romance reigned. 
On the menu: artichoke soup, chicken al mattone and 
panna cotta. 261 College St., New Haven, (203)200-7045 
(roiarestaurant.com). D (Wed.-Sun.) $$ WA [*%4] 


Sage American Grill & Oyster Bare American Take 
in spectacular waterfront views at historic City Point 
while enjoying fresh seafood, oysters and certified An- 
gus prime rib and steaks. Live jazz four nights a week. 
¢ 100 South Water St., New Haven, (203) 787-3466 
(sageamerican.com). Open daily. D SB, $$, E, WA 


Senor Pancho’s - Mexican A festive spot serving up ter- 
rific fresh salsa and margaritas to go with mole poblano, 
steak ranchero and fajitas. e 280 Cheshire Rd., Prospect, 
(203) 758-7788; 385 Main St. S., Southbury, (203) 262- 
6988 (senorpanchos.com). Open daily. LD SB, $, E, WA 


Swagat - Indian Dont let the size of this storefront gem 
fool you—it serves some of the best of traditional and con- 
temporary South Indian cuisine anywhere. « 215 Boston 
Post Rd., West Haven, (203) 931-0108 (swagatct.com). 
Closed Sun. Experts’ Pick—Best Indian. L (Sat.) D, $$ 


Tacuba + Mexican A taco bar that also serves Mexican 
treats, including mushroom quesadillas, shrimp queso 
fundido and tostada de tinga. ¢ 1205 Main St., Branford, 
(203) 208-0736 (tacubataco.com). Closed Sun.-Mon. 
Experts’ Pick—Best Mexican/Latin. D, $$ 


Thali Regional Cuisine of India - Indian Chic, ex- 
otic and fun. Thali dinners include Konkan crab, lamb 
chops and Andhra chicken curry. « 4 Orange St., New 
Haven, (203) 777-1177 (thali.com). Open daily. Experts’ 
Pick—Best Indian. L D SB, $$, WA 


| WORD OF MOUTH | 


WASHINGTON STREET 
COFFEE HOUSE, 
NEW LONDON 


Location, location, location. If | could 
wave a magic wand on behalf of New 
London’s Washington Street Coffee 
House—on the occasion of its first 
anniversary—l’d find a setting more 
inviting than this: a blocky warehouse 
set in the rear of an apartment building 
parking lot, facing the back of the bank 
across the street. (One can’t help but 
wonder how, in this location, former 
occupant Bean & Leaf became so 
beloved.) The interior could use a little 
finesse, too—this is the kind of place 
where the only nod to “decor” is paper 
Chinese lanterns, a few historic photos 
and random works by local artists on 
the wall. Menu specials are attached 
to the checkout counter with masking 
tape. Never mind. The food’s the thing, 
particularly the tacos, in combinations 
like fried eggs and Cheddar, spicy pork 
with Cheddar, chicken and goat cheese 
and chili lime shrimp (all served with 
Sliced cabbage, cilantro and tongue- 
puckering housemade jalapefho hot 
Sauce)—yours for $2 apiece on “taco 
nights.” Other selections to love are 
the veggie breakfast ($7), a mélange 
of local vegetables and fried eggs 
with wheat toast; the rare R.I. roast 
beef ($8), served with onions, greens 
and horseradish on a baguette; and 
housemade pasta with cilantro pesto, 
chicken and walnuts. (Washington 
Street works closely with local 
farms and New London food co-op 
Fiddleheads in creating its meals.) | 
plan to return only about 400 more 
times for the couldn’t-be-more-perfect 
spiced chai latte and dress it up with 
one of the homemade bagels, a brown 
butter almond teacake or, perhaps, 
a whole-wheat bacon chocolate chip 
cookie. If I’m smart, I'll time those 
visits to coincide with some of the 
many musical performances, a poetry 
Slam or a special event like last May’s 
Moped Rally (guests enjoyed a heaping 
helping of Southern-style slow-roasted 
barbecue pork, coleslaw, baked mac 
’n’ cheese and cornbread for $10). 13 
Washington St., New London, (860) 
437-0664 . Mon.- Sat. 7 a.m- 8 p.m., 
Sun. 8-6. | Pe. | 
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The Union League Café - French Reminiscent of a 
Paris brasserie, with a seasonal menu of contemporary 
French cuisine. Wine Spectator Award of Excellence. « 
1032 Chapel St., New Haven, (203) 562-4299 (unionlea- 
guecafe.com). Closed Sun. Experts’ Pick—Best Overall, 
Best French, Most Romantic, Best Desserts, Best Ser- 
vice. L (Mon.-Fri.) D, $$$, WA 


Waterhouse Oyster Bar & Bistro - Seafood Chef 
Arturo Franco-Camacho’s latest eatery offers sparkling 
seafood in a_kick-off-your-shoes-and-party-on-the- 
beach atmosphere. « 1209 Main St., Branford (860) 208- 
0423 (waterhouseoysterbar.com). « Closed Sun.-Mon. 
Experts’ Pick—Best New, Best Seafood. D, $$, WA 
[www Hw 12/12] 


The Wharf - New American This great spot at the 
Madison Beach Hotel serves up steak tartare, cioppino 
and grilled Berkshire pork chop with roasted fennel— 
with a side of water views. « 94 West Wharf Rd., Madi- 
son, (203) 350-0014 (madisonbeachhotel.com). Open 
daily. B, L (Mon.-Sat.), D. $$$, WA [*&* 9/12] 


Wood-n-Tap - American Hip, fun eateries known for 
great burgers and great beer. You'll also love the pizza, 
pasta, salads and sandwiches. « 311 Boston Post Rd., Or- 
ange, (203) 799-9663; 970 N. Colony Rd., Wallingford, 
(203) 265-9663 (woodntap.com). Open daily. Experts’ 
Pick—Best for Families. L D LS, $, WA 


Zinc « New American Across from the historic New 
Haven green, Zinc offers an innovative farm-to-table 
menu that celebrates the surrounding community. Wine 
Spectator Award of Excellence. » 964 Chapel St., New 
Haven, (203) 624-0507 (zincfood.com). Open daily. Ex- 
perts’ Pick—Best Appetizers. L (Tues.-Fri.) D, $$ 


New London County 


Abbott’s Lobster in the Rough - Seafood The place 
to enjoy lobster at a picnic table overlooking Noank 
Harbor. The favorite—hot lobster roll. BYOB. + 117 
Pearl St., Noank, (860) 536-7719 (abbotts-lobster.com). 
Open daily Memorial Day till Labor Day, then week- 
ends only till Columbus Day. L D, $$, WA 


Al Dente - /talian Savor the mouthwatering flavors 
of frutti di mare, farfalle con pollo and medaglioni 
de manzo, followed up with cannoli or tiramisu. « 
Foxwoods Resort Casino, Mashantucket, (800) FOX- 
WOODS (foxwoods.com). Open daily. D, $$$, E, WA 


Alta Strada - Italian The menu is filled with favorites 
like chittara with spicy lobster and fresh peas and grilled 
lamb chops with asparagus, potato and pickled onion 
salad. e MGM Grand at Foxwoods, 240 MGM Grand 
Dr., Mashantucket, (860) 312-2582 (altastradarestau- 
rant.com). Open daily. L D, $$$ 


Ballo Italian Restaurant & Social Club « /talian A 
sumptuous new restaurant inspired by the magnificent 
12th-century Abbey of San Galgano in Siena. On the 
menu: pizza and pasta, striped bass and veal porter- 
house. « Mohegan Sun, Uncasville, (860) 862-1100 (bal- 
loitalian.com). L D, $$, WA [** 11/12] 


Bar Americain - American This brasserie serves up 
Bobby Flay specialties like lobster-avocado cocktails, 
buttermilk-fried chicken with biscuits—and big-time 
glamour. e Mohegan Sun, Uncasville, (860) 862-8000 
(baramericain.com). Open daily. D, $$ [kK*x**%] 


The Chestnut Grille » American The winning sea- 
sonal menu here includes treats such as pan-roasted 
duck breast and seared diver scallops. « The Bee and 
Thistle Inn, 100 Lyme St., Old Lyme, (860) 434-1667 
(beeandthistleinn.com). Closed Sun.-Mon. D, $$$, E 


Craftsteak « American Tom Colicchio’ stunning high 
temple of beef. e MGM Grand at Foxwoods, Mashan- 
tucket, (860) 312-7272 (mgmatfoxwoods.com). Open 
daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Steak. D, $$$ 


David Burke Prime » American An updated steak- 
house menu with dry-aged meats hand-picked from 
Creekstone Farms in Kentucky, as well as terrific pork, 
chicken and seafood specialties. e Foxwoods Resort 
Casino, Mashantucket, (860) 312-8753 (davidburke- 
prime.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Prime 
Rib, Best Desserts. L D SB, $$$ [&%*&k%* 11/11] 


Flood Tide Restaurant - Continental Enjoy sweep- 
ing water views while lingering over lobster crépes and 
glazed wild salmon fillet. « The Inn at Mystic, rtes. 1 & 
27, Mystic, (860) 536-8140 (innatmystic.com). Open 
daily. B D SB, $$$, E, WA 


=| VOTED BEST APPETIZERS, 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY 


LUCE 


TRADITIONAL TUSCAN 
CUISINE AT ITS VERY BEST 


The best aged steak 
in Middlesex County 
(20 different types of chips 


to enbance maximum flavor) 


Specializing in seasonal game dishes! 


Perfect place for business meetings 


Private party room available 
(Uy oe Kom LOM oerey eyo) 


Excellent Service 
Great Bar e Extensive Wine List 


18 Quality Beers on Tap 


98 WASHINGTON ST. 
MIDDLETOWN, CT 
860-344-0222 
A AAAs OL GOs SOT. 





A practicing attorney for over 40 years in the area of family law, Anthony Piazza is 
also a Harvard Law School trained mediator. An experienced Federal Court Mediator 
since 1979, he has acted as a Special Master for the Superior Court, State of Connecti- 
cut, to mediate pending divorces. Appointed a trial-referee 

since 1984, Piazza is also listed in"The Best Lawyers in 

America.” In Connecticut Magazine's survey, he is listed 


is never pleasantm 


as one of the top 50 lawyers in the state. 


but it need not be emotionally and financially draining. MEDIATION also brings to 


an END your marital relationship but with more control and less stress. Best of all, it is 
less expensive than a divorce and allows you to move on with your life much sooner. 


112 Prospect Street ¢ Third Floor 
Stamford, CT « 203.348.2465 
tony@anthonypiazza.com 


ooking 
or an old 
review? 


Find it at 
ponnecticutmag.com 


Anthony A. Piazza, J.D. 


(GREENWICH/STAMEFORD 
DIVORCE MEDIATION CENTER 


A favorite place 
to experience the taste 
and feel of old 
Mexico 


Burrito Express bar Now Open 
at our Southbury location 


SOUTHBURY 
385 Main St. South * 203-262-6988 


PROSPECT 


Celebrating 
25 years! 
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Flanders Fish Market & Restaurant - Sea- 
food Flanders excels at lobster bisque, fish-and-chips 
and broiled seafood. Known for its bountiful Sun. buf- 
fet, fresh seafood market and New England clambakes. 
e 22 Chesterfield Rd., East Lyme, (860) 739-8866 (flan- 
dersfish.com). Open daily. L D SB, $$, WA 


Frank Pepe Pizzeria Napoletana - Pizza While 
world-famous clam pizza is the standout, many other 
varieties are also worth the wait. e Mohegan Sun, Uncas- 
ville, (860) 862-8888 (pepespizzeria.com). Open daily. L 
(Mon.-Fri.) D, $, WA 


Kensington’s at The Spa at Norwich Inn - Ameri- 
can A first-class restaurant serving gourmet food with 
an emphasis on natural meats, fresh, locally sourced 
produce and healthy preparations. « 607 West Thames 
St., Norwich, (860) 425-3630 (thespaatnorwichinn. 
com). Open daily. B L D SB, $$$, E, WA 


Kitchen Little - American Enjoy a panoramic view 
of the Mystic River while dining on eggs Benedict, 
omelets and other savory egg dishes at this breakfast 
destination. « 36 Quarry Rd., Mystic (kitchenlittle. 
org). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Breakfast. B L 
(Mon.-Fri.) SB, $ 


Michael Jordan’s Steak House - American USDA 
prime steaks, chops and fresh seafood paired with an 
extensive wine list. e Mohegan Sun, Uncasville, (860) 
862-8600 (michaeljordansteakhouse.com). Open daily. 
D, $$$ 


Octagon + American The menu at this upscale yet 
relaxed steak house includes the signature 24-ounce 
bone-in rib eye, 14-ounce Kobe sirloin and wild striped 
bass. Wine Spectator Award of Excellence. e Mystic Mar- 
riott Hotel, 625 North Rd., Groton, (860) 326-0360 (oc- 
tagonsteakhouse.com). Open daily. D, $$$, R 


Old Lyme Inn - American On the menu at this expert- 
ly restored inn are Scottish salmon with wasabi butter, 
lamb chops with tandoor spices and exquisite desserts 
such as lemon bar tart with blackberry sauce. ¢ 85 Lyme 
St., Old Lyme, (860) 434-2600 (oldlymeinn.com). Open 
daily. L D, $$$, WA [kK ** 10/12] 


Oyster Club - American This popular place showcases 
food that travels the shortest distance from farm and 
sea to table, with seasonality and location determining 
the day’s dishes. « 13 Water St., Mystic, (860) 415-9266 
(oysterclubct.com). Closed Tues. Experts’ Pick—Best 
Seafood. L (Sat.) D SB, $$, WA [**% 6/12] 


Paragon - American This 24th floor aerie is Foxwoods 
showpiece, with a menu that showcases organic produce 
and meats and a comprehensive wine list. Some menu 
highlights: crispy wild boar meatballs, Dover sole with 
buerre noir and American Wagyu short ribs. « Fox- 
woods Resort Casino, Mashantucket, (800) 312-3000 
(foxwoods.com). Closed Mon.-Tues. D, $$$, WA 


The Recovery Room Restaurant + American This 
is the place for designer pizzas, chopped salads and 
pasta dishes. Full bar. « 445 Ocean Ave., New London, 
(860) 443-2619 (therecoveryroomnl.com). Open dai- 
ly. Experts’ Pick—Best Value. L D, $$, WA 


Shrine + Asian Fusion A restaurant that serves an 
array of alluring dishes with Vietnamese, Thai and 
Japanese influences—and one of the state’s hottest 
night spots. e MGM Grand at Foxwoods, (860) 312- 
8888 (shrinemgmfoxwoods.com). Open daily. Experts’ 
Pick—Best Asian, Best Cocktails (Scorpion Bar). L D, $$ 


SolToro Tequila Grill » Mexican The menu blends tra- 
ditional flavors and a contemporary approach to Mexi- 
can food with taco platters for two, shrimp ceviche and 
tableside guacamole. « Mohegan Sun, Uncasville, (860) 
862-4800 (soltororestaurant.com). Open daily. L (Sat.- 
Sun.) D LS (Fri.-Sat.), $$, WA 


| Tolland County | 


Altnaveigh Inn & Restaurant - American This 1734 
farmhouse serves filet mignon with port-wine reduction 
demiglace and pan-seared tuna with onion marmalade. 
e 957 Storrs Rd., Storrs, (860) 429-4490 (altnaveighinn. 
com). Closed Sun.-Mon. L (Tues.-Fri.) D, $$$, WA 


Asian Bistro - Asian Fusion A popular hibachi steak 
house/bar offering great Asian-fusion dishes along 
with sushi and sashimi. « 95 Storrs Rd., Mansfield, 
(860) 456-8316 (asianbistromansfield.com). Open 
daily. L D, $$, WA 


dining guide | tolland county 


Bidwell Tavern - American The comfortable setting 
of this 1822 Coventry Village tavern—once the town 
hall—complements the prime rib, chicken wings and 24 
beers on tap. » 1260 Main St. (Rte. 31), Coventry, (860) 
742-6978. Open daily. L D LS, $$, E, WA 


Trattoria da Lepri - /talian This family-owned and 
-run eatery prepares dishes from scratch with local in- 
gredients. On the menu: rigatoni Bolognese, veal scal- 
lopini Marsala and crabmeat-stuffed shrimp. » 89 West 
Rd., Ellington, (860) 875-1111 (trattoriadalepri.com). 
Closed Sun.-Mon. D, $$, WA 


The Willows - American This suave boite in the 
newly renovated DoubleTree Hotel is helmed by Con- 
necticut culinary genius Leo Bushey HI. On the meu: 
vanilla-poached lobster pot-au-feu and pork tenderloin 
roulade with arugula, spinach and sun-dried fruit. + 42 
Century Dr., Bristol, (860) 589-7766, (doubletree-bris- 
tol.com). Open daily 5 to 10. D, $$$, WA [kK* *% 8/13] 


Wood-n-Tap +» American A hip, fun spot for the whole 
family also known for great burgers and great beer. 
You'll also love the pizza, pasta, salads and sandwiches. 
e 236 Hartford Tpke., Vernon, (860) 872-6700 (woodn- 
tap.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best for Families. 
L DLS, $, WA 


Windham County 


85 Main - New American There's something for ev- 
erybody at this Main Street fixture: from sushi to duck- 
liver paté, pulled-pork barbecue to wild-mushroom 
ravioli. » 85 Main St., Putnam, (860) 928-1660, (85main. 
com) Open daily. L D LS, $$, WA [** 5/12] 


Fiesta Cinco De Mayo © Mexican A festive spot of- 
fering pollo salsa verde, carne asada and great guacamo- 
le. ¢ 1228 Main St., Willimantic, (860) 423-9524. Open 
daily. L D, $$, WA 


The Fireside Tavern at Sharpe Hill - Ameri- 
can Wood-grilled dishes—Creole shrimp, Delmonico 
steak and sea bass—top the menu here. » 108 Wade Rd., 
Pomfret, (860) 974-3549 (sharpe hill.com). Open year- 
round. Closed Mon.-Thurs. Experts’ Pick—Best Out- 
door Dining. L (Sat.-Sun.) D (Fri.-Sat.), $$$ 


Golden Lamb Buttery - American In a barn over- 
looking a 1,000-acre farm, dinner here—which might 
be roast duckling, chateubriand or honey-glazed rack 
of lamb—also includes a hayride. » 199 Bush Hill Rd., 
Brooklyn, (860) 774-4423 (thegoldenlamb.com). Closed 
Sun.-Mon. L D (Fri.-Sat.), $$$, E, WA 


Hank’s Restaurant - American A family place serv- 
ing home-style chowders, lobster salad rolls and prime 
rib. » 416 Providence Rd., Brooklyn, (860) 774-6071 
(hanksrestaurant.com). Open daily. L D, $$ 


The Inn at Woodstock Hill - American The menu 
at this historic estate includes shrimp-and-sea-scallop 
stir-fry, fontina-stuffed veal tenderloin Serrano and 
Long Island duckling a lorange. » 94 Plaine Hill Rd., 
Woodstock, (860) 928-0528 (woodstockhill.com). 
Open daily. L (Thurs.-Sat.) D SB, $$$, WA [k*&* 6/13] 


J.D. Cooper’s - American A sports pub with walls 
of sports memorabilia and 125 entrées, from prime 
rib to fajitas to fresh fish. « 146 Park Rd., Putnam, 
(860) 928-0501. Open daily. L D, $, E (Sat.), WA 
[a 6/10] 


Thai Basil - Thai/Japanese Favorite dishes include 
Drunken Noodles, General Thai chicken, Thai Basil 
Farm and pad Thai, as well as Japanese hibachi steak and 
seafood dishes. « 187 North St., Danielson, (860) 774- 
1986 (thaibasilct.com). Open daily. L D, $, WA 


The Vanilla Bean Café - American A homey restau- 
rant beloved for its homemade soups, award-winning 
chili, mac & cheese and vegetarian dishes. For dessert: 
tiramisu, creme briilée cheesecake and lots more. » Rtes. 
44, 169 & 97, Pomfret, (860) 928-1562 (thevanillabean- 
cafe.com). Open daily. B L D (Wed.-Sun.), $$, E, WA 


Willimantic Brewing Co./Main St. Café - Brew 
Pub In a historic U.S. Post Office building, beers are 
brewed in full view of diners. Try the ale-steamed mus- 
sels. e 967 Main St., Willimantic, (860) 423-6777 (wil- 
librew.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Pub. L 
(Tues.-Sun.) D, $$, WA BB 
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furniture restoration 
FURNITURE REPAIR & RESTORATION. 
Chairs Re-Caned, Re-Rushed, Re- 
Upholstered, Re-Glued. Complete 
Wicker/Rattan Repairs & Restorations. 
All furniture professionally Stripped, 
Refinished, Restored & Repaired. Expert 
furniture decorating and _ painting. 
90 years in business. H.H. PERKINS 
Company. Call (203) 787-1123 
370 State Street, North Haven, CT 06473 
www.hhperkins.com 








To subscribe, return the card in this issue, 
order online at connecticutmag.com, 
or call 800-974-2001 
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historic window solutions 


Have The Best Of Both Worlds! 
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in be Installed 
Installed 
Save Your Historic Windows witht 
High-Tech Interior Storm Windows 


Innerglass® window systems, LLC 


stormwindows.com * 800.743.6207 


sound proofing 


STOP STREET NOISE with custom glass 
interior storm windows, residential and 
commercial. Innerglass Window Systems 
(860) 651-3951 www.stormwindows.com 





BUY IT... 
SELL IT... 
FIND IT... 


in Connecticut 
Magazine's 
Marketplace 
Classifieds. 
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RATES: $2.75 per word, 15 word minimum. All 
hyphenated words and phone numbers count as two 
words. Black and white display advertisements 
begin at $175 per inch; color display ads begin at 
$200 per inch. 


FREQUENCY DISCOUNTS 
12 months = 20% discount 
6 months = 15% discount 
3 months = 10% discount 


PAYMENTS: All! advertisements are sold ona 
prepayment basis. Acceptable forms of payment 
are: Check, Money Order, Visa, MasterCard, and 
American Express. 


DEADLINES: Materials should be received by the 
2oth of the second month preceding the issue 
(for example, October 25 for December) 


ADDRESS CORRESPONDENCE: 
David Martin, Classified Advertising Department 
Connecticut Magazine 
40 Sargent Drive, New Haven, CT 06511 
Phone: (800) 974-2001 
Fax. (203) 789-5255 
Email: dmartin@connecticutmag.com 
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Want to learn more? 


(@o) a) r= Toi Oxe)a) al=\e1i(o10) mu eae] 0)| (om =) ney-(eler-\-\ilalemr-lale, 
support CPTV and WNPR by calling toll-free 
877.444.4485 
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LEAGUE OF DENIAL 
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Interviews with scientists, doctors and former football players 
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Airs on CPTV—Tuesday, October 8 at 9 p.m. 
Airs on CPTV Sports—Friday, October 11 at 10 p.m. 
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At WNPR, the news just got better. That's 

a bold statement to make, considering the 
number of awards WNPR has garnered for its 
outstanding news reporting and coverage of 
important topics across the state. But if you vis- 
it WNPR.org, you'll see that we've made good 
on achieving our goal of taking the #1 source 
in radio listenership and further enhancing our 
local, regional, national and international news 
to become a site for online readers that is unprecedented anywhere 
in the online realm. 





Seeing the need for a comprehensive, trusted news service, we 
dedicated ourselves to hiring the best talent in Connecticut to 
oversee the new site. Jim Cutie, former publisher and CEO of The 
CT Mirror and former president and CEO of The New York Times 
Information Group, brings a wealth of knowledge about what read- 
ers want in an online news service. We're sure his addition to our 
staff equals success in bringing readers and connoisseurs of online 
news an unmatched culmination of information driven by our aspira- 
tion to become Connecticut's Public Media source for news and 
ideas. 


Powered by NPR's global news service, as well as by WNPR’s 

own award-winning news staff, the focus of WWNPR.org is to be the 
state’s most trusted source for coverage of issues related to the 
arts, health, education, politics, business and the environment. With 
the addition of our highly regarded original programs— Where We 
Live, The Colin McEnroe Showand The Faith Middleton Show— 
WNPR.org will be the “one-stop shop” to stay up-to-date on the 
information you need to know to enhance your understanding of the 
world we live in today. 


If you have not already visited the new and improved WNPR.org, 
give it a try today. And remember that we could not continue our 
evolution and embark on exciting new ventures like this one without 
your support—thank you. 





Jerry Franklin 
President and CEO, Connecticut Public Broadcasting Network 


"What's On!" is published monthly as a supplement in Connecticut Magazine by Connecticut Public Broadcasting Network, 
1049 Asylum Avenue, Hartford, CT 06105. Connecticut Magazine, 35 Nutmeg Drive, Trumbull, CT 06611, is published 
monthly by Journal Register Company, Lower Makefield Corporate Center; 790 Township Line Road, 3rd Floor, Yardley, 

PA 19067. Editorial content for What’s On!”, the 12-page program guide devoted to CPTV and WNPR, is determined by 
Connecticut Public Broadcasting Network (CPBN), a nonprofit corporation chartered by the state of Connecticut. 


TRUSTEES: Francisco Borges/Chair, Pamela Pagani/Secretary; Joyce Ahrens, Thomas Barnes, Bruce Bozsum, Paul Bucha, Gregory 
Butler, Christopher Campbell, Gayle Capozzalo, Amold Chase, Daniel Crown, Christopher Dadlez, Arthur Diedrick, Jerry Franklin (ex 


officio), Lynn Fusco, Jeffrey Hoffman, Peter Kelly, Mary McLaughlin, Thea Montanez, William Nickerson, George Norfleet, Jerry 
Plush, Faye Preston, Brian Renstrom, Rick Richter, Teri Trotter, Roger Williams, Jay Youngling, Michael Zebarth; Edith Bjornson, Car 
Chadburn and Laura Lee Simon (Trustee Emeriti) 


COMMUNITY ADVISORY BOARD: Radha Radhakrishnan/Co-Chair, Alexia Bouckoms/Co-Chair, Tanya Shriver 
Castiglione, Tarah S. Cherry, Thomas J. Colangelo, Aaron Frankel, Henry Link, Barri R. Marks, Vivian Martinez-Rivera, 
Janet M. McCarty, Melissa Pucci, Kay Rahardjo, Meher Shulman, Kerrie Sullivan, Mike Tarselli, Ainsworth Thompson, 
Rachel Traticanti, Jessica M. Vanderhoff, Steven H. Werlin 
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CONNECTICUT PUBLIC 
BROADCASTING NETWORK 


On TV 

CPTV 

Hartford (WEDH) —_ Digital Channel 24.1 
Bridgeport (WEDW) Digital Channel 49.1 
Norwich (WEDN) —_ Digital Channel 53.1 
New Haven (WEDY) — Digital Channel 65.1 





CPTV4U Digital Channel 24.2, 49.2, 65.2, 53.2 
CPTV SPORTS Cablevision Channel 139 

Charter Cable Channel 223 

Comcast Cable Channel 966 

Cox Cable Channel 805 

Thames Valley Cable Channel 87 
CPTV SPROUT Comcast Cable Channel 128 


Check with your cable provider for additional channel information. 


On Radio 

WNPR 

90.5 FM Hartford/New Haven 

89.1 FM Norwich/New London 

88.5 FM Stamford/Greenwich 

91.3 FM Southampton, NY 

99.5 FM Storrs 

Channel 206 HD-Norwich/New London 
Channel 213 HD-Hartford/New Haven 
Also available on 88.5 FM Fairfield, 90.1 FM Willimantic and 91.9 FM 
Springfield, MA 


Online 
CPBN.org CPTV.org WNPR.org 


Membership & Program Information 


Call: 860.275.7550 
E-mail: audiencecare@cptv.org 
Membership starts at $40 per year. 


Editorial Staff 


Editor: Carol Sisco 
Contributors: Todd Gray, Lee Newton, Emily Caswell 


Follow us on: 


Visit CPTV.org for additional television program listings for: 
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THE BEST IN CONNECTICUT SPORTS! 


The new WNPR.org...Discover a new outlet for WNPR’s in-depth news and information from 
across the state, region and world. 


Powered by the award-winning WNPR news staff as well as NPR’s global news service, the 
new WNPR.org offers extensive coverage of the arts, health, education, politics, business, 
the environment and more. 


Plus, expanded coverage from WNPR's signature radio shows Where We Live, The Colin 


McEnroe Show and The Faith Middleton Show provides perspectives on life in Connecticut 
that are unmatched anywhere on radio—or the web—today. 
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Connecticut’s Public Media 
Source for News & Ideas 


GET THE FREE CPTV KIDS APP TODAY! 


onkds a the Go! 


Get the Free 
CPTV Kids App 
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PROGRAM PICKS FROM CPTV’S LINEUP OF SERVICES 
cptv sports cptv cptv4u 


(Check local listings for channel information.) 
The African Americans: Many Finding Your Roots 















Rivers to Cross Airs Wednesdays at 8 p.m. 
Tuesdays at 8 p.m. beginning 





October 22 Host Henry Louis Gates, Jr., takes 
. viewers along for the journey as a num- 
Hosted by Harvard scholar Henry Louis ber of well-known personalities—includ- 
Bees Gates, Jr. (pictured), this new six-hour [ave W/fclatare Mes) c\i'cclammctslanl(2 1m MIN = leiccloln 
October Highlights series chronicles the full sweep of Palate @xe)ale(e)(=\-¥a4s a nd lersme (-y-laaleeleleyel| 
Visit cptvsports.org for dates and African-American history, from the ori- latedlme(=ialste level (er=|Matsiltcle(s Mae lealeet 
times for exciting sports events gins of slavery on the African continent they trek through layers of ancestral 






valolUle | neler mant-Muealtam lace (erellare F through more than four centuries of history, uncover surprises of their family 
remarkable historic events. trees and share life-altering discoveries. 





errr 


* LIVE High School Football: War of the Worlds: American Escape from lran: The 

10/04 - Ledyard at New London Experience Hollywood Option 

10/11 - Fairfield Prep at Shelton Tuesday, October 29 at 9 p.m. Airs Thursday, Oct. 24 at 8 p.m. 
10/18 - Xavier at West Haven In 1938, millions of Americans gathered The amazing true story behind the 
10/25 - Weston at Newtown around their radios and heard a news blockbuster film Argo is explored. In 
“PLUS, College Football: bulletin about strange explosions on 1979, militant students seized the 

- Navy at Post University (Oct. 12 Mars, followed by reports that led them American Embassy in Tehran, Iran, but 
game) airs Oct. 14 at 9:30 p.m. to believe an alien invasion was in prog- six embassy workers managed to elude 
- Stonehill at University of New ress. Relive Orson Welles’ infamous the students and escape the premises. 


Haven (LIVE) airs Oct. 19 at 1 p.m. radio dramatization 75 years after the Learn how those six people were smug- 
mass hysteria event it spawned. (o| {Xe e)0 | me) im ie-lam lam e)rliamsielale 


a IGS 


vs Jarclmytfolel(oMimel-M ll. (-mcem's- 1c 





New Schedule Begins October 7! 





up and find yourself in the 630 am — Martha Speaks 1230 pm = Thomas + Friends 

nalie(el(-Me)m-Marrcliam(e)cem o)ge) ol | 

lem? That’s what life is like for 7:00 Arthur £00 Daniel Tiger's 

Peg and Cat, the heroes of this 7:30 Wild Kratts Neighborhood 

animated math-based adven- | | 

ture series for 3-5 year olds, 800 Curious George Caillou 

coming to CPTV Kids this fall. 830 The Catinthe Hat 2 Super Why: 
Tayler aalialelcom:) e)(-Yole(-mm ac-Yem-lalemO@r-lmilave maar) tal-y-) hot) 9:00 Pes + Cat 2:30 Dinosaur Train 
tal geCci malcom aat-moal(ecel(-Meymr- Mc: (el Atm elcome) ue)e)(-)11 Mmm Malicw eo) xe) or ae seme 
lem isn’t just an academic exercise for them; it’s a real-life 930 Dinosaur Train gs 
problem...a messy, fun crisis they have to solve to get them- Cesame Ctreet 3:30 Cat Jn The Hat 
selves out of trouble. Daniel Tiger's 4:00 Curious George 
Along the way, they grapple with all kinds of loony, loopy Neighborhood 4300 Arthur 
obstacles, under intense time pressure. They write out ott Cuper Why: - Word Girt 
fol F-Yele-lnatow-lalemeqar-latcwe) am tat-mele-le)am er-|el-)mmtarclmecelanlelati-mial-l le ? oe 


loy-Cer.Co lol U lave mmm Matava lalccye-(eamuliiamelat-M-lareiial-yamlamiaccyi mena Sid the §cience Kid g39 Wild Kratts 
quirky, comical way. And somehow, they always find a way . 
to solve the problem and save the day. 











Frontline Presents 

“League of Denial: The NFL’s Concussion Crisis" 
Tuesday, October 8 at 9 p.m. on CPTV 

and Friday, October 11 at 10 p.m. on CPTV Sports 


The National Football League, a multibillion-dollar commer- 
cial juggernaut, presides over America’s indisputable national 
pastime. But the NFL is under assault: thousands of former 
players and a host of scientists have claimed the league has 
tried to cover up how football inflicted long-term brain injuries 
on many players. What did the NFL know, and when did it 
know it? What's the truth about the risks to players? What can 
be done? 


In a special two-hour investigation, "League of Denial: The 
NFL’s Concussion Crisis," Frontline and prize-winning journal- 
ists Mark Fainaru-Wada and Steve Fainaru of ESPN reveal 
the hidden story of the NFL and brain injuries drawn from their 
forthcoming book, League of Denial: The NFL, Concussions 
and the Battle for Truth. 


"League of Denial: The NFL’s Concussion Crisis" investigates 
how the league worked to refute scientific evidence that the 
collisions at the heart of the game are linked to an alarming 
incidence of early-onset dementia, brain damage and other 
devastating consequences, even death. 


The investigation draws on more than 200 interviews with 
scientists, doctors and former players, including some of the 
NFL's all-time greats, as well as previously unpublished medi- 
cal records, NFL memorandums and e-mails. 


“We all Know football is violent and dangerous; that’s not a 
mystery,” said Steve Fainaru. “But if it's shown, or if it’s sug- 
gested, that players can come away severely and prematurely 
brain-damaged as a result of their careers, that's going to 
change the way people look at football completely.” 


In hour one of "League of Denial: The NFL’s Concussion 
Crisis," Fainaru and Fainaru-Wada chronicle the discovery 
of a devastating neurological disease in the brain of the 
Pittsburgh Steelers legend Mike Webster, chronic traumatic 
encephalopathy (CTE), which was likely incurred during 
Webster's 17-year NFL career. 





As Frontline reports, the response from the NFL to Webster’s 
diagnosis was swift. The league demanded a retraction of the 
scientific paper explaining the diagnosis, insisted there was no 
evidence linking football to chronic brain disease, and used its 
own heavily funded research arm to try to kill the findings and 
discredit the researchers behind them. 


In hour two, the film investigates how the NFL responded to 
the growing body of scientific evidence that football was 
putting the brains of its players at risk. 


The league recently settled a lawsuit by 4,200 former players 
who claimed football led to brain damage—avoiding both any 
admission of guilt and the scrutiny of a public trial. But ques- 
tions about the link between football and brain damage (and 
what the NFL knew, when) aren't going away any time soon. 


Additionally, Frontline reports, professional, adult athletes 
aren't the only ones at risk: scientists are finding evidence of 
CTE in high school athletes, too. How will this affect the future 
of the game? 


"League of Denial: The NFL's Concussion Crisis" is a program 
no player, fan or parent of a student athlete should miss. 


For More on Sports in Connecticut, Don't Miss 
the November Special Presentation... 


Going, Going, Gone: 

Youth Sports in Connecticut 
A CPTV Original 

CPTV—Friday, November 22 at 8 p.m. 

(Repeats Nov. 23 at 8 a.m. and Nov. 24 at 9 a.m.) 


CPTV Sports—Wednesday, November 20 at 7:30 p.m. 
(Repeats Nov. 26 at 2:30 p.m., Nov. 28 at 7 a.m. and Nov. 29 at 1 p.m.) 


Get an in-depth look at the youth sports culture in Connecticut. As we 
strive to create elite athletes at younger and younger ages, what are the 
physical and mental costs associated with that pursuit? Going, going, 
gone are the days of playing sports just for the fun of it. 






Primetime 


CPTV Early Prime 
Monday Through Friday, 
unless otherwise noted: 


6:00 pm BBC World News 
6:30 Nightly Business Report 
7:00 PBS NewsHour 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 1 
8:00 Latino Americans 

Pride and Prejudice/Peril and 
Promise — Benjamin Bratt narrates 
this series chronicling the history of 
Latinos. Witness the creation of the 
“Chicano” identity and the Latino 
influence on American culture. 
10:00 Frontline 

11:00 TBA 

(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 2 


8:00 = '"Earthflight," A Nature Special 
Presentation 

Asia & Australia Geta bird's-eye 
view as Japanese cranes dance in 
the snow and cockatoos form giant 
flocks in Australia. 

NOVA 

Inside the Megastorm Was 
Hurricane Sandy a freak combi- 
nation of weather systems, or are 
hurricanes increasing in intensity 
due to a warming climate? 

When Disaster Struck 
Connecticut 

Between 1888 and 1955, four 
major natural disasters occurred 
that changed the landscape of 
Connecticut. 

11:00 TBA 

(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 3 
8:00 


9:00 


10:00 


Connecticut's Cultural 
Treasures 

Stonington Borough — Explore this 
seaside village with its rich history 
that includes its inspiring contribu- 
tion to the War of 1812, beauti- 
ful 19th-century architecture, an 
active arts center and harbor front 
and the nation's oldest lighthouse 
museum. 

Father Brown 

The Hammer of God The 
brother of the vicar of the village 
where Father Brown has his parish 
church is found dead. 


8:05 


CPTV Original, CPTV National 


Production or Presentation or 
CPTV Co-production indicated in blue 





9:00 Last Tango in Halifax 
Celia and Alan, childhood sweet- 
hearts reunited after 60 years, are 
stranded when Alan's car is stolen. 
10:00 Last Tango in Halifax 


Celia and Alan are enjoying their 
new life together, but Gillian and 
Caroline are still having problems. 

11:00 Ask This Old House 

11:30 This Old House 

(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 4 


8:00 
8:30 


Washington Week 

Charlie Rose—The Week 

Join Charlie Rose for highlights of 
conversations with the week's guests 
on Rose’s nightly PBS program. 
Foyle's War 

Eagle Day __|n the course of inves- 
tigating a murder, Foyle uncovers 
c plot to steal art treasures. Part 2 
of 2. 

10:00 Infinity Hall Live 

Rubblebucket Rubblebucket 
takes the stage with a presence 
that enthralls their fans. Their set at 
Norfolk’s Infinity Hall features 10 
songs from their three albums and a 
few as-yet-unreleased tracks. 
Independent Lens 

Dont Stop Believin': Everyman's 
Journey Follow the rock ‘n’ roll 
fairy tale of Filipino Arnel Pineda, 
who was plucked from YouTube to 
become the front man for rock band 
Journey. 


(12:30 am - 6:30 am: CPTV All Night) 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 5 


6:30 am PEEP and the Big Wide 
World 


9:00 


11:00 


7:00 Wild Baby Animal Explorers 

7:30 Thomas & Friends 

8:00 __—‘ Travel with Kids 

8:30 Biz Kid$ 

9:00 Hey Kids, Let's Cook! 

9:30 Lidia's Italy 

10:00 Cooking with Nick Stellino 

10:30 Joanne Weir's Cooking 
Class 

11:00 This Old House Hour 

12:00 Hometime 

12:30 Growing a Greener World 

1:00 Garden Smart 

1:30 A Moveable Feast 

2:00 America's Test Kitchen 

2:30 Cook's Country Kitchen 

3:00 Martha Stewart's Cooking 
School 

3:30 Martha Bakes 

4:00 __ Essential Pepin 

4:30 Simply Ming 

5:00 The Victory Garden 

5:30 _—~wP. Allen Smith’s Garden Home 

6:00 Hometime 

6:30 Ask This Old House 

7:00 This Old House 

7:30 TBA 

8:00 Elton John in Concert 

9:30 Doc Martin 
Aromatherapy — Martin must help 


a local radio host who may have 
an alcohol addiction. He must also 
help Mr. Cooke, who has a particu- 
lar problem with body odor. 
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Cosey Beach: Life a Few Feet 
From the Rising Tide 


Premieres Tuesday, October 29 at 10 p.m. 


Anew CPTV Original documentary 
examines a story being played out 

in coastline communities across the 
United States. Rising sea levels and 
changing weather patterns have made 
extreme weather the new "normal," 
and with 3.7 million people living with- 
in a few feet of high tide, many quiet 
beach communities have become 
accustomed to seeing their homes 

on the news. Cosey Beach residents’ 
stories and photos re-create the com- 
munity that thrived before the storms 
and explores the decisions they now 
need to make: rebuild, reinforce, 
recover or go. These communities will 
be changed, but how will they adapt? 


10:30 TBA 
11:30 TBA 
(12 am - 6:30 am: CPTV All Night) 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 6 


6:30 am Angelina Ballerina: The Next 
Steps 


7:00 Curious George 

7:30 The Cat in the Hat Knows a Lot 
About That! 

8:00 Signing Time 

8:30 Sci Girls 

9:00 The Open Mind 

9:30 Religion & Ethics Newsweekly 

10:00 TBA 

11:00 Consuelo Mack 
WealthTrack 

11:30 To the Contrary 

12:00 The McLaughlin Group 

12:30 Shakespeare Uncovered 
Richard I! with Derek Jacobi 

1:30 Great Performances 
The Hollow Crown: Richard II 

4:30 Hometime 

5:00 Ask This Old House 

5:30 This Old House 

6:00 Doc Martin 
Aromatherapy (See October 5 at 
9:30 p.m.) 

7:00 Last Tango in Halifax 
Celia and Alan find themselves 
locked in a medieval hall. 

8:00 Last Tango in Halifax 


A police search begins for Alan and 
Celia, who are trapped. 
©) »s 


9:00 


11:00 


11:05 


Masterpiece Classic 

The Paradise — This adaptation of 
Emile Zola’s beloved French novel 
is a rags-to-riches story set against 
the Victorian splendor of a British 
department store. Part 1 of 7. 
Connecticut's Cultural 
Treasures 
Stonington Borough 
3 at 8 p.m.) 

TBA 


(See October 


(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 7 


8:00 
9:00 


10:00 


11:00 


Antiques Roadshow 

Vintage San Francisco 

Genealogy Roadshow 

Follow a diverse cast of participants 
on a journey that uses history and 
science to verity family lore. 

Fake or Fortune 

Turner: A Miscarriage of Justice A 
journalist and two art experts explore 
the mysteries behind three paintings 
left to the National Museum of 
Wales. 

Doc Martin 
Aromatherapy 
9:30 


(See October 5 at 


p.m.) 
(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 8 


8:00 


9:00 


11:00 


In Performance at the White 
House 

Musica Latina Gloria Estefan 
and Arturo Sandoval join President 
and Mrs. Obama as they welcome 
a host of today's most celebrated 
Latino American performers. 
Frontline 

League of Denial: The NFL's 
Concussion Crisis (See Feature, 
page 105.) 

TBA 


(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 9 


8:00 


9:00 


10:00 


11:00 


"Earthflight," A Nature Special 

Presentation 

Flying High Get a behind-the- 
scenes look at how "Earthtlight" was 
made, including an examination 
of the extraordinary relationships 
between people and birds. 

NOVA 

Megastorm Aftermath 

(See Highlight, page 108.) 

Flood of '55 

In August of 1955, two hurricanes 
smashed into Connecticut, spawn- 
ing record rainfalls and transtorm- 
ing placid rivers into killers. 


TBA 


(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 10 


8:00 


= 


Connecticut's Cultural 
Treasures 

Elizabeth Park Located in 
Connecticut’s capital city, Elizabeth 
Park is a 102-acre oasis of gardens, 
pathways and greenhouses that Is 
especially known for its colortul rose 
garden. 


8:05 Father Brown 10:00 Infinity Hall Live 
The Flying Stars | When an alco- Barenaked Ladies The chart-top- 
holic woman is found drowned near ping band performs a number of 
her home, Father Brown suspects their well-known hits and selections 
murder, but the police think it's an from their newest album. 
accident. 11:00 In Performance at the White 
9:00 Last Tango in Halifax House 
(See October 6 at 7 p.m.) Musica Latina (See October 8 at 
10:00 Last Tango in Halifax 


8 p.m.) 
(See October 6 at 8 p.m.) (12:30 am - 6:30 am: CPTV All Night) 


11:00 Ask This Old H 
11:30 This Old foie SATURDAY, OCTOBER 12 


peo: a EP ao 6:30 am PEEP and the Big Wide 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 11 World 


7:00 Wild Baby Animal Explorers 
8:00 Washington Week 7:30 Thomas & Friends 
8:30 Charlie Rose—The Week 8:00 ‘Travel with Kids 
(See October 4 at 8:30 p.m.) 8:30 Biz Kid$ 
9:00  Foyle's War 9:00 Hey Kids, Let's Cook! 
Fifty Ships Foyle's investigation of 9:30 Lidia's Italy 
a body found on a beach puts the 10:00 Cooking with Nick Stellino 


donation of American Aid at risk. 
Part 1 of 2. 


10:30 Joanne Weir's Cooking 
Class 









Discover news and stories from 
Hartford and the surrounding region 


wnpr WNPR's Capitol Region 
Reporting Initiative 


rote Somers Ellington 
Avon East Hartford 
Enfield 
Manchester 


| Suffield 
Simsbury Mi a rtfo rd Hebron 


Vernon *°cky Hill East Granby Bloomfield 


Wethersfield 
. Glastonbury 
Wind : 
Windsor Locks Win **"Farmington Marlborough 


Newington 
West Hartford 


From education, health and the environment, to the arts and government, WNPR 
provides the coverage and analysis to showcase issues of importance to the state and beyond. 
Plus, with a special focus on the nonprofit sector, listeners hear the voices of those 
working to improve the lives of those in our community. 


Listen for expanded regional reporting weekdays on 
Where We Live, Morning Edition, All Things Considered and 
The Colin McEnroe Show. 


ALL 





THINGS 
CONSIDERED 





MORNING 
EDITION 








The WNPR Capitol Region Reporting Initiative 
is made possible by: 


& Hartford Foundation 


for Public Giving 
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11:00 This Old House Hour 
12:00 Hometime 

12:30 Growing a Greener World 
1:00 Garden Smart 

1:30 A Moveable Feast 


2:00 America's Test Kitchen 

2:30 Cook's Country Kitchen 

3:00 Martha Stewart's Cooking 
School 

3:30 Martha Bakes 

4:00 __ Essential Pepin 

4:30 Simply Ming 

5:00 The Victory Garden 

5:30 ‘~P. Allen Smith’s Garden 
Home 

6:00 Hometime 

6:30 Ask This Old House 

7:00 This Old House 

7:30 TBA 

8:00 Doc Martin 
Aromatherapy (See October 5 
at 9:30 p.m.) 

9:00 Doc Martin 


Always on My Mind When Helen 
Pratt dies, her husband blames 
Martin. 

10:00 TBA 

11:00 TBA 

(12 am - 6:30 am: CPTV All Night) 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 13 


6:30 am Angelina Ballerina: The Next 


Steps 
7:00 Curious George 
7:30 The Cat in the Hat Knows a 


Lot About That! 
8:00 Signing Time 
8:30 Sci Girls 


9:00 ‘Frontline 
League of Denial: The NFL's 
Concussion Crisis (See Feature, 
page 105.) 

11:00 Consuelo Mack 
WealthTrack 

11:30 To the Contrary 

12:00 The McLaughlin Group 

12:30 Shakespeare Uncovered 
Henry IV & V with Jeremy Irons 


Gogiidaaoa.o02 0000203 cage 


O20001010 


DOpsLoOoo0o eal 


PAGE AD LUO 


iJ CRN 


1:30 Great Performances 
The Hollow Crown: Henry IV, Part 1 


4:00 Rough Cut 

4:30 Hometime 

5:00 Ask This Old House 

5:30 This Old House 

6:00 Doc Martin 
Always on My Mind (See 
October 12 at 9 p.m.) 

7:00 Last Tango in Halifax 
Caroline throws herself into a new 
relationship, upsetting her mother 
and her estranged husband. 

8:00 Last Tango in Halifax 
Celia and Alan’s relationship fal- 
ters over Celia’s behavior toward 
Caroline’s partner. 

9:00 Masterpiece Classic 


The Paradise (See October 6 at 
9 p.m.) Part 2 of 7. 

10:00 Connecticut's Cultural 
Treasures 
Elizabeth Park 
at 8 p.m.) 

10:05 Masterpiece Classic 
Downton Abbey, Season 2 

(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 14 


(See October 10 


8:00 Antiques Roadshow 
Hartford, Connecticut 
9:00 Genealogy Roadshow 


(See October 7 at 9 p.m.) 
10:00 Fake or Fortune 
Van Dyke: What Lies Beneath 
One of Philip Mould's own pur- 
chases is investigated. 
11:00 Doc Martin 
Always on My Mind — (See 
October 12 at 9 p.m.) 
(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 15 
8:00 Superheroes: A Never-Ending 
Battle 
Join host Liev Schreiber to trace the 
evolution of the comic book genre 
and its most beloved characters. 





NOVA: Megastorm Aftermath 
Airs Wednesday, October 9 at 9 p.m. 


In October 2012, superstorm Sandy 
cut a path of devastation across the 
Caribbean and the East Coast, killing 
hundreds and doing billions of dollars 
in damage. Now, a year after Sandy’s 
deadly strike, NOVA follows up on 
the 2012 film “Inside the Megastorm” 
with a fresh investigation of such criti- 
cal questions as, what can be done 
to prepare for the next Sandy? 


11:00 Independent Lens 
Wonder Woman! The Untold Story 
of American Superheroines 


(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 16 


8:00 Nature 
Saving Otter Witness the Monterey 
Bay Aquarium’s 5Q01st attempt to 
save a stranded orphan otter. 
9:00 NOVA 


Making Stuff Faster Host and 
New York Times columnist David 
Pogue returns to the acclaimed 
"Making Stuff" miniseries, exploring 
how technology makes stuff faster, 
colder, safer and wilder. 


OLOGY‘ 
RESHAPING 


STAY UP-TO-DATE AND INFORMED? 


FOL - WORLD -~—HOW CAN YOU 


Tune in to the Marketplace Tech Report and hear what newsmakers, 
visionaries and creators have to say about the fast-paced world of 
technology and what it means to our daily lives. 


Weekday mornings at 6:34 during Morning Edition on WNPR 


wnpr 


Funding 
provided by: 


wnpr.org 
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HIGH TECH, human touch 
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10:00 


11:00 


Raw to Ready 

Komatsu Explore the innova- 
tion and genius that transforms 
basic ingredients into powertul 
machines. 


TBA 


(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 17 


8:00 


8:05 


9:00 
10:00 


11:00 
11:30 


Connecticut's Cultural 
Treasures 

Yale Center for British Art 

Recently voted as one of the world's 
greatest art galleries, the collec- 
tions and study center at the Yale 
Center for British Art are housed 
in an award-winning modernist 
building, the last designed by Louis 
Kahn. 

Father Brown 

The Wrong Shape A poet is 
found hanged in his conservatory, 
and Father Brown investigates. 
Last Tango in Halifax 

(See October 13 at 7 p.m.) 

Last Tango in Halifax 

(See October 13 at 8 p.m.) 

Ask This Old House 

This Old House 


(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 18 


8:00 
8:30 
9:00 


10:00 


11:00 


Washington Week 

Charlie Rose—The Week 

(See October 4 at 8:30 p.m.) 

Foyle's War 

— Ships (See October 11 at 9 
m.) Part 2 of 2 

infinity Hall Live 

Tommy Emmanuel Considered 

by many to be the greatest acous- 

tic guitar player alive, Emmanuel 

exhibits his trademark humor and 

musical mastery in this dynamic set. 


TBA 


(12:30 am - 6:30 am: CPTV All Night) 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 19 


6:30 am PEEP and the Big Wide 





= 


World 


7:30 
8:00 
8:30 
9:00 
9:30 
10:00 
10:30 
11:00 
12:00 
12:30 
1:00 
1:30 
2:00 
2:30 
3:00 


3:30 
4:00 
4:30 
5:00 
5:30 


6:00 
6:30 


7:00 
7:30 


9:00 


10:00 


Wild Baby Animal Explorers 
Thomas & Friends 

Travel with Kids 

Biz Kid$ 

Hey Kids, Let's Cook! 

Lidia's Italy 

Cooking with Nick Stellino 
Joanne Weir's Cooking Class 
This Old House Hour 
Hometime 

Growing a Greener World 
Garden Smart 

A Moveable Feast 

America's Test Kitchen 

Cook's Country Kitchen 
Martha Stewart's Cooking 
School 

Martha Bakes 

Essential Pepin 

Simply Ming 

The Victory Garden 

P. Allen Smith’s Garden 
Home 

Hometime 

Ask This Old House 

This Old House 

CPTV Saturday Night 
Performances 

Performances by the most sought- 
atter music groups highlight CPTV's 
evening of concert specials. 

Doc Martin 

The Family Way Martin's parents, 
who have not spoken to each other 
in seven years, come fo visit. 
Great Performances 

40th Anniversary Celebration 

A stellar roster of alumni, including 
Julie Andrews and Josh Groban, 
share what the series and _ public 
television mean to them. 


(12 am - 6:30 am: CPTV All Night) 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 20 
6:30 am Angelina Ballerina: The Next 


7:00 
7:30 


8:00 


Steps 

Curious George 

The Cat in the Hat Knows a 
Lot About That! 

Signing Time 


8:30 
9:00 
9:30 


10:00 


11:00 


11:30 
12:00 
12:30 
1:00 
3:30 
4:00 
4:30 
5:00 
5:30 
6:00 


9:00 


10:00 


10:05 
11:00 


Sci Girls 

The Open Mind 

Religion and Ethics 
Newsweekly 

The Color of Justice 

How can Connecticut make sure its 
young people are treated fairly and 
equally under the juvenile justice 
system, regardless of their race? 
Consuelo Mack 

WealthTrack 

To the Contrary 

The McLaughlin Group 

TBA 

Great Performances 

The Hollow Crown: Henry IV, Part 2 
American Workshop 

Rough Cut 

Hometime 

Ask This Old House 

This Old House 
Doc Martin 

The Family Way 
19 ato pum) 
TBA 

Secrets of Henry VIII's Palace 
Explore Hampton Court, once the 
ultimate royal pleasure palace. 
Masterpiece Classic 

The Paradise (See October 6 at 
9 p.m.) Part 3 of 7. 
Connecticut's Cultural 
Treasures 

Yale Center for British Art 

(See October 17 at 8 p.m.) 
Masterpiece Classic 

Downton Abbey, Season 2 

TBA 


(See October 


(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 21 


8:00 
9:00 
10:00 


Antiques Roadshow 

Miami Beach, Florida 

Antiques Roadshow 

Miami Beach, Florida 

African Americans in 
Connecticut 

Colonial Era to Civil War 

Key figures and events in African- 
American history are explored. 


Join the Conversation! 


Hosted by WNPR News Director John Dankosky 


Weekdays at 9 a.m. and 7 p.m. 


es wnpr 


wnpr.org 


fis 
ic} 


The Smarter Choice for Care 


AXSMIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 


CONNECTICUT 


>) COLUMBIA 
U7, DENTAL 


Open 7 Days with Extended Hours 


DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


(y) WebsterBank’ 
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11:00 


Doc Martin 
The Family Way 
19 at9p 


(See October 


m.) 
eae am - 7 am: ’CP IV All em 





8:00 


9:00 


10: 00 


African Americans: Many 
Rivers to Cross 
(See Program Picks, page 104.) 
Held Hostage 
On January 16, 2013, a gang of 
Al Qaeda terrorists took control of 
a gas facility in Algeria in a siege 
that led to the deaths of 37 people. 
oe 

olc or if istice ro 


see Boer 20 at 10 a.m.) 


(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 


} INEOL 7 AN | CJL aS DE 4 yaa 3 


8:00 
9:00 


10:00 


11:00 


Nature 

Animal Odd Couples 

NOVA 

Making Stutf Wilder 
at 9 p.m.) 

Raw to Ready 

Bentley (See October 16 at 10 


(See October 


p.m.) 
Lime Rock Park: The Secret 
Valley of Racin 


ne am - 7am: CPIV Val wae 








8:05 


9:00 

10:00 
11:00 
11:30 


East Rock Park Discover scenic 
views of New Haven, the breath- 
taking Pardee Rose Garden and 
the Soldiers and Sailors Monument. 
Father Brown 

The Man in the Tree Lady Felicia 
finds a man in a tree who has been 
stripped and tortured. 

Death in Paradise 

Scott & Bailey 

Ask This Old House 

This Old House 


(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 


RIDAY, OCTOBER 25 10:00 
8:00 Washington Week 11:00 
8:30 Charlie Rose—The Week (12 am - 


9:00 Foyle's War 


Among the Few Andrew becomes 





a murder suspect. Part 1 of 2. 

10:00 Infinity Hall L 7:00 
Tori Amos The singer-songwriter 7:30 
dazzles in an engaging performance 
accompanied by a string octet. 8:00 

(12:30 am - 6:30 am: CPTV All Night) 9:00 

Siiniaaiateraetiiicia Met chaRiciia ea ciate 10:00 

6:30 am PEEP and the Big Wide World 

7:00 Wild Baby Animal Explorers 

7:30 Thomas & Friends 

8:00 ‘Travel with Kids 11:00 

8:30 Biz Kid$ 

9:00 Hey Kids, Let's Cook! 11:30 

9:30 Lidia's Italy 12:00 

10:00 Cooking with Nick Stellino 12:30 

10:30 Joanne Weir's Cooking Class 1:00 

11:00 This Old House Hour 

12:00 Hometime 3:30 

12:30 Growing a Greener World 4:00 

1:00 Garden Smart 4:30 

1:30 A Moveable Feast 5:00 

2:00 America's Test Kitchen 5:30 

2:30 Cook's Country Kitchen 6:00 

3:00 Martha Stewart's Cooking 
School 

3:30 Martha Bakes 7:00 

4:00 __ Essential Pepin 

4:30 Simply Ming 8:00 

5:00 The Victory Garden 

5:30 ~—~P.. Allen Smith’s Garden Home 

6:00 Hometime 

6:30 Ask This Old House 

7:00 This Old House 9:00 

7:30 Great Performances 
40th Anniversary Celebration — 
(See October 19 at 10 p.m.) 10:00 

9:00 Doc Martin 


Out of the Woods Martin is asked 
to be Mark Mylow's best man. 





Secrets of Henry VIII's Palace 
(See October 20 at 8 p.m.) 

TBA 

6:30 am: CPTV All Night) 


(See October 4 at 8:30 p.m.) SUNDAY. Ov 





6:30 am Angelina Ballerina: The Next 


Steps 

Curious George 

The Cat in the Hat Knows a Lot 

About That! 

Signing Time 

Sci Girls 

The Open Mind 

sreguslieh & Ethics Newsweekly 

-olor of Justice 

ee aiecox the forces that shape 

Connecticut's juvenile justice system. 

Consuelo Mack 

WealthTrack 

To the Contrary 

The McLaughlin Group 

TBA 

Great Performances 

The Hollow Crown: Henry V 

American Workshop 

Rough Cut 

Hometime 

Ask This Old House 

This Old House 

Doc Martin 

Out of the Woods 

26 at 9 p.m.) 

Secrets of Henry VIII's Palace 

(See October 20 at 8 p.m.) 

Secrets of the Tower of 

London 

Go behind the walls of this nearly 

1,000-year-old fortress that has 

served as a castle and a prison. 

Masterpiece Classic 

The Paradise (See October 6 at 9 
m.) Part 4 of 7. 

Connecticut's Cultural 


(See October 


Tr ‘easures 
East Rock Park 
at 8 p.m.) 


(See October 24 


Us 


Arts & Culture Desk 


/ wnpr 


via) elme)ae 


WEEKAPAUG INN 


WEEKAPAUG, RHODE ISLAND 


Sponsored by: 
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90.5 FM 
89.1 FM 
88.5 FIM 
91.3 FM 
99.5 FM 


MoMA 


©) »s 


Hartford/New Haven 
Norwich/New London 
Stamford/Greenwich 
Southampton, {ly 
Storrs 








10:05 Masterpiece Classic 8:05 Father Brown 
Downton Abbey, Season 2 Lhd ch Ica Sock The Eve of Apollo After an heiress 


11:00 TBA 8:00 Connecticut's Cultural makes her will out to the leader of a 
(12 am - 7 am: CPTYV All Night) Treasures religious cult, she mysteriously falls to 
Hill-Steacdl Museum her death. 
hada sche Ae Once a private country home, 9:00 Death in Paradise 
8:00 Antiques Roadshow this Farmington museum features 10:00 Scott & Bailey 
Miami Beach, Florida impressionist paintings, seasonal 11:00 TBA 
9:00 Antiques Roadshow gardens and beautifully preserved 11:30 This Old House _ 
Dallas, Texas architecture. (12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 


10:00 Independent Lens 
The Graduates — This film examines 
the roots of the Latino dropout crisis 


through the eyes of six inspiring 9 
young students. Part 1 of 2. 
11:00 Doc Martin 


Out of the Wood! See Octob 

hea ee FOUNDATION 
(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 29 


8:00 African Americans: Many 
Rivers to Cross 


Connecticut Public Broadcasting Network 
Receives $250,000 Grant From Newman's Own Foundation 


see Poesia Pes eee 102) The Connecticut Public Broadcasting Network (CPBN), parent company 


9:00 War of the Worlds: American of Connecticut Public Television (CPTV) and Connecticut Public Radio 
Experience _ (WNPR), is the recipient of a $250,000 grant over two years from Newman’s 
00 Cosey or aie oa ad ee Own Foundation, the independent foundation created by the late actor and 
; Ean ihe Rising Tide philanthropist Paul Newman. The award reflects the ongoing commitment 
(See Highlight, page 106.) of Newman’s Own Foundation to support open dialogue and promote civic 
10:30 Frontline engagement. 


11:30 TBA 


ain ime SN De) The grant will be used to encourage CPTV and WNPR audiences to donate 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 30 to the stations with the incentive that donations will be matched, dollar- 
8:00 Nature for-dollar, with the funds provided by Newman’s Own Foundation, thereby 
an Chasing the Phantom doubling their contribution. The grant will also support quality educational 
9:00 
Making Stuff Colder (See October PloO iar gOS PL an OeV YIN: 
16 at 9 p.m.) 
10:00 Raw to Ready Paul Newman established the Foundation in 2005 as a means of continu- 
Mack Truck (See October 16 at 10 ing his pledge to donate to charity all net profits and royalties from the sale 
oe oe ies i ickies of products from Newman's Own, Inc. Since the food company’s founding 
Roundtable in 1982, Newman and Newman’s Own Foundation have donated more than 
(See October 27 at 10 a.m.) $370 million to thousands of charities worldwide. 


(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 


Daily news reports on WNPR during 
Morning Edition delve deeper than the 


wnpr headlines, providing in-depth coverage of 


news topics that matter most in Connecticut. 
NEWS REPORTS 


IN THE A.M. Whether you're at home or on the road, WNPR 
Yatra se brings you news coverage you won't find elsewhere 
at 6:06 and 7:06 a.m. for 
Connecticut news you need on the dial. 


to know. 





Funding for WNPR’s News Reports in 
the A.M. is provided by: 


Hospital for 


Peapod, | gammTews 
Wt StopsShop’* $e : 


stopandshop.com 








Ghostly Encounters 


Our fascination with ghosts, graveyards and things that go bump in the night always 
peaks in October, a month where you can find dozens of Halloween-themed events 
happening, from haunted attractions and cemetery lantern tours to vampire lectures 
and showings of The Rocky Horror Picture Show. Even outside of this month, the state 
has a deep reputation for the paranormal, due in large part to Ed and Lorraine Warren, 
Connecticut natives who helped popularize “ghost hunting” with their investigations 
(and college speaking tours) in the 1960s and ’/Os. At least two hit films in the past 
five years—2009’s The Haunting in Connecticut and this past summer’s The Conjur- 
ing—are based on their case files. 


“ONT LNAWNIVLYSINA SOU8 YANYVM 2102 © LIAMOVL TAVHOIW 





This summer’s The Conjuring 
opened as the No. 1 movie | “id 

: (left) Vera Farmiga and Patrick Wilson 
at the hox office and grossed as Lorraine and Ed Warren in The Conjuring. 


(right) The real Warrens on the cover of the 


$245 million worldwide. April 1972 edition of Connecticut Magazine. 


wT |, 


By the Numbers: 


2,269: Number of cemeteries in Connecticut per a 
Survey by Charles R. Hale from 1932 to 1935. As part 
of a WPA project, Hale meticulously combed the state 
(often going door-to-door) in search of lost graveyards; 
he found several that had been flooded and even one 
that had been buried under Route 9 in Middletown. 


1,000: Visitors on Mark Twain House’s “Ghost Tours” 
In 2012; number of ghosts actually seen... ? 


20,000: Visitors to Wallingford’s Hannah Cranna, “The Wicked Witch 
Trail of Terror in 2O12; the attrac- gf Monroe,” is buried in Gregory’s 
tion raised and donated more than Four Corners Burial Ground in Trum- 
$85,000 to charity, part of the bull. In addition to legends about the 
$952,000 it has given away poor widow's alleged supernatural 


since its inception in 1994 deeds, it was said that her dark 
powers reached beyond the grave, 


allowing her to sabotage her own 
funeral procession and even haunt 
passing motorists today. 
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BY RAY BENDICI 


Key dates in local 
cemetery history: 


1640: The Ancient Burying 
Ground in Hartford is estab- 
lished, replacing an earlier cem- 
etery in the Hartford colony and 
becoming the primary repository 
for the dead. 


1644: Rev. Ephraim Huit dies on 
sept. 4 and is buried at Palli- 
sado Cemetery in Windsor; his 
headstone Is the oldest dated 
one in Connecticut and among 
the oldest legible ones in North 
America. 


1955: The Flood of 1955 uproots 
an estimated 50 coffins from a 
Seymour cemetery and washes 
them through the streets of 
Lower Naugatuck Valley towns. 
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TREATING 


WOMEN WELL 


IS OUR SPECIALTY 








Using the Latest Cancer Treatments to 
Create Second Chances Worth Celebrating 


The Middlesex Hospital Surgical Alliance Program is proud to 
welcome surgeons Molly A. Brewer, M.D., Angela S. Kueck, M.D. and 
Jonathan A. Cosin, M.D. — three of the area’s top gynecologic cancer 
specialists — now offering comprehensive, minimally invasive care, 
right in your local hospital. World-class treatment without needing to 

travel a world away — that’s The Smarter Choice for Care. 


To learn more, visit 
aiieilicce thagarshiae The Smarter Choice for Care 


or call 860-358-2780 IX MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 


For more information, see page 98 





Cheshire 
Mitaslaakmaastlaan 

By A Matter of Style 
203-272-1337 


Fairfield 
Shore & Country Kitchens, Inc. 
203-259-7555 


CTostareal 
Ducci Kitchens, Inc. 
860-491-9999 


Madison 
Kitchens by Gedney, Inc. 
203-245-2172 


, 


New Milford 
Powerhouse Kitchens 
& Appliances 
860-355-3116 


Milford 
Connecticut Kitchen Design 
203-878-3444 


Monroe 

New England 

Kitchen Design Center, Inc. 
203-268-2626 














The Kitchen Company 
203-288-3866 


proleneatiarenceyal 
Motif, LLC 


860-276-9595 


Stamford 
Mohawk Kitchens, Inc. 
203-324-7358 





Waterford 

DEW lem ataaane 

Custom Kitchen Centre 
860-444-1237 


Watertown 
Cabinet Gallery, LLC 
860-274-2555 


West Hartford 


Holland Kitchens, LLC 
860-236-3111 


©2013 Wood-Mode, Inc. 


